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SHE WAS A WISE ONE, MY MOTHER. She'd 


never say boo to Dad in the morning, Sr (Py) m2 
until Kellogg's Rice Krispies told him | 


off when he poured on milk or cream 
Dad's growl always changed to a grin as thes 
hattered up at him, "Snap: Crackle! Pop!" they'd scold. 


( 


‘Laugh! Chuckle: Laugh!" he'd answer. Then Mother would 
ot us all talk. Breakfast is always Tun with Kellogg's 


isp it is. Hear some tomorrow! 


~ 
tnat teilis y 
the talking cereal | 
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U.S. Foreign Policy Comes 


Th 


rough the Smoke Screen 


NITY OF the free world would be easier to maintain if we heard mort 


of United States foreign policy as it actually is, and less of lf 


what its s¢ 
appointed interpreters say it is 

To read the more strident defenders of the Eisenhower regime you'd think, 

for example, that Washington regarded India as an enemy. They seldom mention 
They 
India is a member, including the Commonwealth, as more than faintly suspect 
} 
One of them criticized L. B. Pearson, Canada’s Secretary of State for 
Affairs, for suggesting that a South-East Asia pact should include the countries of 
55 £ 
South-East Asia. 

It’s illuminating, therefore, to read a recent interview with George V 
Allen is United States Ambassador to Unlike Chester 
Bowles, he has no special interest in India more than in other friendly nations, 
S. Foreign Service 


Prime Minister Nehru without a sneer! treat any which 


organization otf 


External 


Allen. 
India his predecessor 


but he is one of the ablest career men in the U with a brilliant 


record in Iran, Yugoslavia and Washington. 
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Articles 


WHAT W THE SEAWAY | TO YOUR wer 
American policy in India, as explained by the man who is carrying it out, Fred Bodswe 
sounds very different from the version presented each week by Republican THE AMAZING CAREER O ARE HINCK 
publications. 
HE YER RE FIGHTIN 
Allen explained, for instance, that India is receiving $104 millions in U.S , E Mck Port 
economic aid this year, about four times as much as Pakistan which has onl\ HILDREN AR NSTERS. Rot A 
about a quarter as ma people. The questioner remarked that ‘‘we’re dealing THE PUB ’ RIVATE EYE 
with a friendly country (Pakistan) on the same basis as with another or pal 
” W H / KE T 4 
friendly 
“That brings up the question whether freedom accepts diversity,’’ Allen THE WH ' ' 
replied. And, quoting Secretary of State Dulles to back up his words, he went on I E R F THE FOR 
“We don’t requir tha every ne wh »1is friend vith us I wh going t § t ul 
assistance must answer like a puppet when we pull the " 
After explaining that Nehru’s great strength a iti-4 munist lead Fiction 
ies in the very fact that he is an independent Indian nation t, while the C€ : a 
munists obe foreign p Allen w ked for his opinion U.S. ] I 
India. Was his country ft ving vist urs¢ 
c I think s Our posture is one of nt lignit nd triendsn l 
Departments 
spite of the fact that we diffe 1 many questions on | We be c 
can differ and st €1 n friend In fact, we be hat f Ices Fe . 
policy, not only between the U. S. and India but among all friendly | ers i : 
to the strength of democracy, because a divergence of S ssed t : 
problem is beneficial. No country has all the wisdom. If we insisted o1 fixe 
pattern in the free world, we d be no better off than they are behind the Iron f FEYER ' 
Curtain.” R 
This is the kind of inspired common sense that makes the Western . 
happy to follow American leadership. It’s a pity that such an enlightened policy 
ted bv wh to | its iost dedi ted partisalr RA 
is obscured and distorted by those who claim to be its most dedicated partisans 
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Why be a'pain in the neck’ 
... when you can be a 


have 


You may good looks and instantly and keeps it stopped 


are guilty usually for hours on end. 


ad breath) you're a 


nice clothes but if you 
of halitosis (b 
No matter what else you do, 


vain in the neck just the same 
Ck just the same. —_use Listerine Antiseptic when you 


Why be one when it’s ju “aS j 
; just as easy want to be extra-careful that your 
Rinse the 


mouth with it night and morning, 


to be a prize package? Listerine, 


breath does not offend. 


you know, stops those humilia- 


ting bad-breath worries 


and before any 

Far and away the most com- date where you 
mon cause of offensive breath is want to be at 
the bacterial fermentation of pro- your best. Lam- 


teins which are always present in bert Pharmacal 


the mouth. Listerine Antiseptic Co. (Canada) 
kills bacteria. Listerine Antisep- Limited Toronto, 
tic stops halitosis (bad breath) Ontario. 


The most widely used antiseptic in the world 


(Made in Canada) 


LISTERINE STOPS BAD BREATH 
FOR HOURS 


LONDON LETTER 


Y 


A Punch Below the Belt 


OU WILL agree with me that “‘Muggeridge”’ 

out of Dickens. It has a smug sound as if its owner was trying to 
assume a superior status in provincial society. It also has a materialistic 
sound as if the man in question might be a severe employer. Let me tell 
you about one of the most-discussed men in London who bears this 
name, although none of its attributes. 

I refer to Malcolm Muggeridge, the two-year-old editor of Punch. 
Actually he is not an infant phenomenon. The two years refer to his 
term of editorship. 

Up to a few months ago I had never met him but greatly admired 
his occasional articles in the London Daily Telegraph. There was 
strength and there was even a touch of audacity in his writing which 
But it was not a matter of 
In journal- 


is a name straight 


seemed out of place in that austere journal. 
wide public interest when he resigned from the Telegraph. 
ism people constantly come out from that same door through which 
they went. 

I took Punch for many years, partly because it was a habit, 
because it was gently amusing, and partly because I could not be 
bothered canceling my subscription. Finally it became so mild that | 
gave it up. Then one day in the House of Commons’ library I read it 
again and realized that something had happened. 

In addition to humor there was satire. Even the little figure of Mr. 
Punch on the cover had a new baleful look in his eye. Each week the 

Gone was the gentleness of other days, 
Here was something that threatened to 


partly 


change became more evident. 
and gone was the. gentility. 
become more barbed than the New Yorker. 

To satisfy my curiosity I made enquiries and found that there had 
been a change of editorship. The new editor, they said, was Malcolm 
Muggeridge. 

With some knowledge of what it is like to sit in the editor’s chair 
trying to please the proprietor, trying to inspire your staff, and above 
all, trying to gauge the mood of that massive indifferent giant known as 
the public, I called up Punch offices and asked to be put through to Mr. 
Muggeridge. 

When he came on 
when I state that 
bothering you personally. 
department but I want to take out a year’s subscription because of 


the line 
had heard of 


my Winnipeg readers must excuse me 
before) I said, me 
I should have telephoned your circulation 


he me ‘Forgive 


what you are doing with the old weekly. 
Any editor in the world, even the editor of 
pleased and encouraged by such a message. 


Maclean’s, would be 
And it was my intention to 
encourage him. 

“This is the nicest thing that could have happened,”’ 
idge generously. And that was that. 


said Mugger- 
Continued on page 50 


These biting cartoons from Punch made Baxter see red 


| Churchill was depicted as senile and spent; Eden as an appeasing Chamberlain 
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BLAIR FRASER 


BACKSTAGE 


Ottawa 


The ‘‘loss leader’’ is a sure winner from the consumer's viewpoint 


Business and Cut-Rate Prices 


OSS-LEADER selling, a form of 

competition deplored by most 

retail merchants, is the subject 
of a report the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Commission hopes to write 
during August. The betting in Ot- 
tawa is that commissioners will rec- 
ommend no law to curb this practice 
and that their criticism of it, if any, 
will be mild. Retailers may think 
themselves lucky if the report stops 
short of applauding loss leaders as a 
good thing for the consumer. 

Nominally a loss leader is some- 
thing offered at a price below the 
merchant’s own purchase cost. But, 
as the Royal Commission on Price 
Spreads remarked 19 years ago, “an 
actual loss is nowadays seldom ex- 
perienced on most leaders.”’” Among 
15 examples cited before the Re- 
strictive Trade Practices Commis- 
sion’s enquiry only eight turned out 
to be priced below the merchant’s 
net purchase cost. 

In practice, anything offered at a 
cut price is likely to be dubbed a 
loss leader. In a questionnaire 
circulated before the enquiry began 
the commission asked for definitions 
of the term. One manufacturer gave 
a frank answer: “‘Our interpretation 
of loss leader would be the sale of 
standard-brand merchandise at less 
than the prevailing price at other 
stores. 

It was expressly to permit this kind 
of price cutting, and to forbid manu- 
facturers’ penalties against it, that the 
Government enacted a law against 
resale price maintenance. One of the 
jobs of the Restrictive Trade Practices 
Commission is to enforce that law, 
and already several prosecutions have 
been launched. There is no reason to 
expect the commission to urge repeal 
of the act. 

On the contrary, the loss-leader 
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enquiry seems to indicate that the 
law is having the effect which its 
sponsors intended. 

In Ottawa, for example, one na- 
tionally advertised electrical ap- 
pliance (Mixmaster) is offered by 
“regular’”’ dealers at $58.95. A few 
blocks away, ina little discount house 
on Bank Street, you can buy the 
same article for $42.95. 

Indeed, some witnesses before the 
commission admitted that a great 
part of the trouble with the old resale 
price maintenance system was the 
very large markup imposed upon the 
retailer. In the material collected by 
T. D. MacDonald, director of re- 
search and investigation for the 
commission, one example is the sale 
of an electric clock by a chain store 
Net purchase cost was $5.32, and the 
chain store sold the clock for $6.95 
But the price “‘suggested’’ by the 
manufacturer was $14.95 


THESE WERE NOT the type of 
examples stressed by the briefs which 
condemned loss-leader selling. They 
emphasized the plight of the small 
retailer when chain stores shaved the 
price on items which were vital to the 
little man but trivial to the chain 

A favorite case was cigarettes, 
which are only a fraction of any 
chain grocery’s business but the 
mainstay of 92,000 tobacconists in 
Canada. The tobacco companies rely 
on these small retailers as their major 
distribution agents. They argued 
that the chains were using cigarettes 
as a loss leader when they sold, not at 
an actual loss, but at a price too low 
to carry a ‘“‘fair share” of overhead 
and profit 

Enquiry showed that the chains 
were selling at a gross profit of ten 
percent, or, after allowing for ware- 
house expenses, Continued on page 50 


THE WORLDS LARGEST 


throws wide its 


/ FAMED IRISH GUARDS BAND. 
/ DIRECT FROM ENGLAND 


TROY ROGERS 


"King of the Cowboys 
with DALE EVANS 
the entire company and TRIGGER 
DAILY 
AFTERNOON AND EVENING 
GRANDSTAND SHOWS 


It's Your exhibition—don't miss it! 350 acres 
of fun, excitement and entertainment for all 
the family. See "Canada on the March” ot 
the 1954 C.N.E. Each Province will be 
honoured with a special day. 


7 


H.R.H. the DUCHESS of KENT 
will officially open 1954 C.N_E “He 
Friday August 27th 


WOMEN'S WORLD 
OF FASHIONS, 
FOOD, FURNISHINGS 


NEW $1,500,000 
Food Products Building 


FUN-PACKED MIDWAY 
Thrilling Rotor 


Breathtaking Dancing Waters 


AGRICULTURE 
Livestock, Fruit, Vegetables 


Grain 


NATIONAL HORSE SHOW 
Aug. 27th to Sept. Ist 


SPORTS + ALL TYPES 
Track + Field - Aquatic - General 
Can. Olympic Training Plan 


TORONTO— CANADA 
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THE START OF IT ALL! 


MAILBAG 


Other Life on Other Planets 


What do we mean, 
“Rich as Croesus’? 


Croesus, early King 


of Lydia, was famous both 


for his immense wealth and 


for his enterprise in developing 


the world’s first coin made 


entirely of gold—the "‘croesid.” In 


its way, this was an early venture 


towards establishing the gold standard. 
So that was “The Start of It All,”’ 


You may never become “Rich as Croesus,’ 
but you are wise to aim at greater security pee 
and independence. Simply follow the example 
of the multitude of forward-looking Canadians 
who maintain savings accounts with The Canadian 


Bank of Commerce. In making your plans 
g 


for the future a Savings Account should 
be “The Start of It All.” 


In Norman J. Berrill’s article, Are 
We Alone in the Universe? (June 15), I 
think perhaps he does not sufficiently 
emphasize the idea of “life as we know 
’ We now know life on this earth is 


it 

vastly more varied and pervasive than 
was until very recently thought pos- 
sible. How can we be sure that the 


creative drive which produced life here 
may not, on other planets, have pro- 
duced life able to live under circum- 
stances utterly different from our own? 
After all, human beings could scarcely 
imagine life to be possible in the depth 
of the sea if we had not discovered the 
extraordinary creatures that exist there 

It 


were sure that 


is not very long since scientists 
a planetary system was 
However, they have 
in a utterly their 
views as to the origin of the universe, 
it is considered there may 
millions of like earth 


Gilbert Templeton, Toronto. 


a rare occurrence 


few years revised 


and now be 


planets this 


Berrill that 
of evolution has been 


@ May I remind zoologist 
Darwin's theory 
discarded by many of the world’s lead- 


ing scientists? Some have even admit- 


ted that the Bible contains a more 
reasonable statement of the Creation 
Anyone who believes in a God- 


made universe can also accept the idea 


of life on other planets and in other 
solar systems In the present state of 
our knowledge it is impossible to verify 
this, but one day the “experts’’ may 


discover that their clumsy instruments 
them wrong 
Kenley, Ottawa. 


giving the 


Frank C 


have been 


inswers 


vivid 
from a 


a Berrill draws a_ very 


picture of 
beginning which, like all other evolu- 


man’s evolution 


tionists, he fails to account for 
Evolution requires a previous evolver 
and since it could not have been going 


on for ever, nor could it have started 
itself, there must have been some super- 
natural force to have produced the 


However much evolution 
it cannot explain itself 


“first cause.”’ 
can explain 
Carlton S. Hester, Creston, B.C. 


@ If Berrill is descended from monkeys 
olution where did he get his soul? 


I prefer to think that God gave me 
mine and that my ancestors never did 
climb four-handed in trees Ethel 
M Harvey, Strasbourg, Sask 
Gilbert Wants to Come Back 

While I am aware of the value of 
sensational headlines, | must deny my 
claim to the title of The Rudest Man 
in England (April 15). There are one or 
two fairly unimportant, but slightly 
irritating, errors of fact in Marjorie 
Earl’s article. But there is no time for 
bickering: all I crave is a little of your 
space in which to say that I am happy 
ind confident in the feeling that I left 
more friends than enemies in Canada, 
to which charming country | hope one 
day to pay another refreshing and 
rewarding visit Gilbert Harding 


London, Eng 


Hutchison’s “Best Summary” 


When I finished reading Brucs 
Hutchison’s, The Agonizing Dilemma 
of Dwight D. Eisenhower (May 15), I 

AA EAN'S 


said to myself, ‘““That’s one of the best 


summaries on this man that I’ve ever 


read.”’ Indeed it’s so thought-provok 
ing that I read it over the second time 
and enjoyed it just as much as at the 


first reading. Kate Aitken, Toronto 
Rapids on the Ottawa 

Thomas B. Costain’s article, 
White and the Gold (May 15 
that the Long Sault Rapids are located 
on the Ottawa River, just of 
Hawkesbury, Ont. It has always been 
my firm conviction that the Long Sault 
the St. Law 


rence River, approximately ten miles 


, States 


east 


Rapids were located on 


west of Cornwall, Ont 

If lam wrong please accept my most 
humble apologies, however I am quite 
that Costain should review his 
geography of Canada Peter Deacey 


Montreal 


certain 


states th 


Si 


Long 


Mere 


Costain at the Sau 


Rapids on the Lawrence name 


some years following the Dollar 
the 


incident 


which occurred on original Long 


Sault Rapids on the Ottawa River 


A Montrealer’s Subway Notions 
Fred 
the various 
economic aspects of subways (What the 
Subway’s Doing to Toronto, June 15 
that their 


admire Bods 


in 


Although 
worth’s 


we 


great interest 


we wish when considering 


the 


would 


he 
human angle more clearly in vie 

He may have 
parking-lot operators, 
and 
ronto’s subway 
of 


value use keep 
W 
consulted city officials 
store Managers 

To 
any 


take 


for his article on 


but did he consult 


ar owners 


individuals who 
mere twelfth of the 
No Montrealer, 


is thousands do daily 


those carless 
up a space 
driver? ifter standing 


for an hour in : 


tram which is competing with hordes of 


vehicles as it slowly climbs an icy hill 
will have any detailed comments on 
right-of-way, falling off of business, or 
parking-lot revenues But, since 
subways offer rapid transit Mont 
realers (Mayor Houde excepted) will 
welcome it enthusiastically Yvonne 


Montreal. 


Vandenengel 


The Alibi of Paul Cachia 


In the articl by Fred Thom] or 
about the Paul Cax i case (June 1), he 
severely criticizes the police for not 
nvestigating what he ilis the 
cused’s alibi 

It not part 

gate an alibi: th: 
defense Police di t 


f having 


2 
| 
x 
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best 
ever 
vok 
Lime 
the 
nto 


he 
ates 
ated 
of 
been 
vault 
saw 


nile 8 


nost 
puite 
his 


ods- 
1Ous 
the 
15), 


heir 


to get the necessary evidence to war- 


rant an arrest, and then arrest him. If 


he claims to have an alibi it is purely 
for the defense to get that and estab- 
lish it . . . I think that Thompson’s 
criticism of the police was entirely un- 
warranted.—-Frederic Watt, QC, Mag- 
istrate, Guelph, Ont. 


@... The most astonishing part of it 

was that the Crown did not permit ten 

months served in jail to count as part 

of the four-year penitentiary term. 
Irving P. Rexford, Montreal 


Nylon That Didn't Rot 


The article, What You Should Know 
About the “‘Miracle”’ Fabrics (April 15), 
states that nylon curtains rot in sun- 
light. For an eight-year period, from 
1946 to the present, we have sold well 
over forty million yards of Hathaway 
Nylon marquisette for curtains, and we 
know personally of curtains still in 
excellent shape which were hung eight 
years ago. Of these forty million yards 
we have not received one yard back 
showing sunlight deterioration. 

[t is true that some very poorly made 
nylon fabrics got into the market and 
that some of these very inferior goods 
did not stand up in sunlight. On the 
other hand our own nylon marquisette, 
as well as other reputably made nylon 
marquisettes, has been used in so many 
millions of homes in the United States 
that nylon curtains are one of the 
most popular types of curtains through 
out this country The Canadian 
curtain trade had a very unfortunate 
experience with nylon curtains in the 
early postwar years because prac tically 
nothing but inferior fabric was sold 

E. G. Reid, Hathaway Manufactur 
ing Co., New York 


For Whom, the Bell Tolls 

We, the undersigned, wish to express 
our strong disapproval of your June 15 
iption on the article about Joseph 
Desfosses, Who Are They Waiting For? 
We consider it to be ungrammatical 
in this your most interesting issue of 
many long months.--J. A. Pearson 
V. Pearson, M. R. Gilliland, W. A 
Holly, Joan Beyea, Edward Smith 
Karrl Johnston, J. Bard, Ron Smith 
George Crowe, the Board of School 
Crustees, Rothesay, N.B 


We Wave the Golden Rule 


Thanks a million for your editorial, 
It’s Time to Put an End to Star 
Chamber Security Screening (May 


Chis editorial may seem rather startling 
to the majority of Canadian readers 
is we have been “‘pressured”’ by means 
of both the press and radio into belie. 

ing that the Canadian authorities could 
do no wrong as regards the handling 
of spies and security risks For its 
fairness, tolerance and its application 
of the Golden Rule this editorial is 
to say the least heartening John B 
McFadden, Canard, N.S 


@ Congratulations on your editorial, 
The Dangerous Habit of Saying ““No” 
(May 15 It’s about time that some- 
one started to take a realistic view of 
this “‘capitalist versus Communist” 
fiasco. Too whom in Washington and 
Ottawa do Russia’s peace proposals 
ilways look so “‘fatuous and phony 
And why? Why is capitalism so deathly 
ifraid of Communism that it is unwill 
ing to cede a point in the interest of 
peace? It begins to look as though 
someone besides the Russians might be 
nsincere in their desire for world peace 

As long as we in the West maintain 
this “dog eat dog” attitude in both 
our internal and external affairs I fail 
to see where we are liable to get 
unywhere.—A. W. Machin, Mannville, 
Alta. 


SAFETY 
iS N© 
ACCIDENT 


ooclf all depends on you! 


Because you are the driver who causes accidents 
—or prevents them. When driving—think of the 


pedestrian. When walking—think like a driver. 


Don't be tempted to pass on the 


wrong side to save time—you you pass on a hill—it's the car 


may end up with more time than 


you know what to do with! 


You're heading for trouble when 


you can't see that can kill you! 


The driver behind you is no mind 
reader — always signal when 
making a turn, stopping or slow- 
ing down. it’s more fun being 


alive than being a statistic! 


“Right of Way sounds different 


from a hospital bed. Slow down 


for all intersections and be sate. 


] CAR LENGTHS 
El) 


8 CAR LENGTHS 
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CAR LENGTHS These 
30 5 TO STOP 


THOMPSON PRODUCTS 


KNOW YOUR STOPPING SPEEDS 


stopping sper ds ipply to DRY 
pavement only. Keep these distances 
in mind and drive safely, 


CAR LENGTHS 
TO STOP 


CAR LENGTHS 


6 TO STOP 


For over 50 years Thompson Products’ 
engineers and metallurgists have been working 
constantly with automobile builders to improve 
engine and chassis parts—to make cars safer, 
faster, better, longer lasting and more eco- 
nomical to operate. 


Thompson Products 
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Deeplreeze 


Deepfreeze refrigerators available in 6 models, capacities from 9.3 to 11.5 cu. ft. Imperial Model A-10 (9.3 cu. ft.) illustrated above. 


Don't wait until your old one fails! 
Buy a New Deepfreeze Refrigerator! 


Does your old refrigerator take too long See the two handy jugs for chilled juices 
to make ice cubes? Does it keep ice cream = or water... . the butter box with temperature 
hard? Does the motor run too often? And control. 


is it noisy? 
See the wonderful new swing-out meat 


See your Deepfreeze appliance dealer compartment... the big twin crispers and 
today if it doesn’t meet these tests. And let the slide-out shelf. 


him show you the marvelous new Deepfreeze : i 
é C : Deepfreeze freezers available in 8 models, 7.67 to 23.71 
And let your friendly Deepfreeze dealer : 


é cu. ft. capacity. Imperial Model C-146 shown above 
explain to you the wonderful convenience 
of Electromatic defrost. Deepfreeze —Pioneer of Freezers 


Backed by the experience that pioneered an in- 


refrigerators that are color styled in beautiful 


Emerasheen. 


See what they have... that yours hasn't! 


You'll find the newest of the new in the . 
dustry, a genuine Deepfreeze freezer is your 


See the genuine Deepfreeze freezer beautiful Deepfreeze refrigerators. They are of dependability. Aveilebte in “chew” 
compartment...the fabulous Dispensador Wy. Availa inches 
“gl € ) i marvels of advance design and beauty, oud “upright” modets. 
with separate storage compartments for eggs, 
butter, cheese, salads, small greens, and So don’t delay! See them today—ai you: 
bottles of all sizes and shapes. Deepfreeze appliance dealer's store. Send for (FREEX illustrated literature. 
Deepfreeze Home Appliances, Dept. MC-854 
North Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 
Send me illustrated literature on Deepfreeze 
HOM E APPLIANCES erators and freezers without any obligation 
Na 
Une tradi YLOAVLE of City & State 
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Will Toronto Rise to Two Million? 


Will 


S THE first bulldozers and construction crews 

move in this summer to work on the long- 

debated St. Lawrence River seaway and power 
project, Canada hums with forecasts of lusty boom 
days. Optimism is sky-high and every Great Lakes 
fishing port is dreaming of mushrooming into 
another Liverpool. 

But here and there a sceptic is asking if the hopes 
could be too rosy, the optimism too high. Sorting 
out the reliable facts from the wild claims is as big 
a task as the seaway construction itself 

What will the seaway really do to Canada? What 
will it do to your town? 

The 120-mile International Rapids section of the 
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Vancouver 


BY FRED BODSWORTH 


St. Lawrence River upstream from Montreal is the 
only serious barrier preventing large ocean ships 
from sailing to the head of the Great Lakes. Here 
at present is a series of narrow |! 1-foot-deep canals 
through which only small cargo vessels can pass 
By means of a near 
Cornwall and a new 
shipping bottleneck will be eliminated 

It will turn the entire Great Lakes shore line into 
Atlantic 


all but 15 percent of ships now plying the oceans of 


hydro-electric power dam 


series of 27-foot canals this 


an extension of the seacoast accessible to 


Win Bigger Markets? 


hat will the Seaway your Town? 


the world. And, what promises to be more im 


portant economically to Canada, it will permit lake 
now 


which are imprisoned on the 


ships, most of 
Great Lakes, to carry outbound cargoes to Mont 
trans 


beyond, eliminating much costly 


The new deepened St 


real and 
Lawrence 
U. S. and 
a year instead of the present 10 


freight 


shipment by rail 


canals will carry 50 million tons of 
Canadian freight 
million tons. The extra 40 million tons 
which now doesn’t exist at all or goes by rail is 
equivalent to all the freight presently handled by 
the harbors of Montreal Halifax, Saint 
John, Quebec City and Toronto combined 


Since water transportation is 


Van ouver 


three to ten times 


Story, pictures continued on next two pages > 
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Sturdy ocean-going ships (top) have capacities 
of 10,000 tons. Lakers, not worried by storms, 
are long and lean and hold 25,000 tons and up. 


8 


prhe Seaway will block a $200 million 
increase in the Canadian steel bill. 


cheaper than land transportation, depending on 
type of freight, the seaway promises central Canada 
lower prices for raw materials and finished goods 
outgoing 
On top of these two 


coming in, and cheaper delivery of 
products to world markets. 
gilt-edged commercial blessings, like frosting on an 
already luscious cake, wil! be the seaway’s 1,100,000 
horsepower of cheaply produced electric power 
the bread and butter of twentieth-century industrial 
expansion. 

Excitement over the seaway has reached its peak 
in Ontario, and with good reason. Fierce rivalries 
have sprung up as its towns vie for a share of the 
Even the little St 


rence River town of Iroquois boasted that it would 


promised seaway spoils. Law- 
become the commercial gateway to the Great Lakes. 
Toronto, naturally, said it would become the gate- 
way to the Great Lakes; and Montreal, leaping in 
where drums were beating, said that it was the 
gateway to the Great Lakes and would remain so, 
seaway or no seaway. 

‘Toronto will have a population of two million in 
15 years’’ (it is 1,200,000 now), exclaimed Metro- 
politan Mayor Fred Gardiner. ‘‘Nothing can stop 
us from becoming one of the most important cities 
in the world.” 

Lloyd D. Jackson, mayor of Hamilton, pooh- 
poohed Toronto’s chest thumping and said his city 
ahead of Toronto in the 


was sure to come out 
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it will save Ontario a $30 million it will mean an additional six cents 


increase in its hydro-electric bill. a bushel for prairie farmers’ grain. 


IRON ORE FOR GHOST | 


“The St. Lawrence Seaway will have a greater impact on o 


harbor 


He said 
“bigger and better to begin with’’ and his city ha 


seaway scramble. Hamilton’s 
the basic steel industries on which future industrial 
expansion can build. 

Even Iroquois, a town entitled to view the seaway 
with pessimism because it will be entirely flooded 
out and have to move holus-bolus to a new site, has 
such faith in the seaway’s anticipated magic that 
Byron Saver, secretary of its planning board, boasts 
it has “the brightest future of all.”” Saver dreams 
of Iroquois, now a town of 1,100 people, becoming 
an industrial city of 40,000. 

In London Dr. E. G. 
raphy at the University of Western Ontario, said, 


Pleva, professor of geog 


‘Toronto and other large centres will continue 
trying to grab all the industrial development but 
nevertheless I predict that in 25 years none of us 
will recognize this part (the London area) of 
south-western Ontario, seaway-promoted expansion 
will be so great.”’ 

Meanwhile centres like Vancouver, Winnipeg, 
Islands Halifax—- which 


projected 


Seven and though far 


removed from the 


affected more than many of the seaway’s next 


seaway may be 


door neighbors—-have been keeping aloof from the 
Ontario imbroglio in patient wait-and-see silence. 
Out of the welter of confusing evidence one 
certainty can be drawn—the will create 
an upheaval in transportation and trade patterns 


seaway 
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Price of domestic coal in Ontario , Coming far inland by water, Critish 
Pars will cost from $20 to $25 less. 
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B. C. products will reach Ontario via 
Panama Canal and will be cheaper. 
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that will be felt, for good or bad, from one end of 


Canada to the other It will touch in some way 


every Canadian industry, every Canadian pocket 
book. And although the talk has been mostly of 
seaway benefits and booms, it is inevitable that in 
the postseaway upheaval some industries, some 
regions and some towns will suffer 

Before any detailed geographical breakdown on 


the seaway’s probable benefits and drawbacks can 


come into focus a few basic factors and theories 
some of them still open to question, must be 


examined, 

For one thing government economists are now 
saying the seaway for years thought of mainly asa 
means of admitting ocean ships into the Great 
Lakes — will actually play a more important role by 
letting lake ships out. The reasoning behind this is 
intricately tied up with the Ungava iron develop 
ment and the structural differences between ocean 
and lake cargo ships 

The key that will govern much of the new seaway 
shipping pattern is Labrador iron. It has to be 
fitted into the picture first. Today 80 percent of 
U. S. steel production (35 percent of world pro- 
duction) is concentrated in the smelter towns of 
Ohio and Pennsylvania just south of Lake Erie. 
The industry settled there because the Pennsy]- 
vania coal mines were close by and because the 
Great Lakes provided cheap transportation for iron 
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ore from the Mesabi range at the western end of 


Lal e Superior. But Mesabi’s richest easy-to-reach 
deposits ire now beginning to thin out Mesabi 
could still supply for many years the total require 
ments of the Lake Erie smelter from which most 
Canadian and U.S. steel comes but only with ore 
that is now harder to reach and beginning to cost 
more to mine If the smelters were to remain 
dependent on the Mesabi mines, their ore costs 
within a few years would have to increase at 
average of $2 a ton. That would mean about $200 
millions a year which steel purchasers (that’s all of 
us) would have to pay But the seaway will offset 


this gloomy prospect because Labrador ore will be 
able to move economically to Lake Erie and make 
it possible for the most expensive Mesabi mines to 
discontinue 

The original Labrador plan was to ship ore to 
the Pennsylvania smelters via Atlantic seaboard 
ports about 1,500 miles by water and 700 miles by 
rail. Because of the high transportation costs this 
would entail, Labrador ore would not have been 
able to compete with Mesabi ore very far inland 
from the Atlantic 
maximum demand for Labrador ore was estimated 


Under these circumstances the 


at about 10 million tons a year. 

But with the St. Lawrence deepened for heavy 
shipping, Labrador ore will move to the Lake Erie 
ports just about as cheaply as Mesabi ore does now. 
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The resultant saving in the continent’s steel bil 
$200 million i year) will write off in four or five 
year the total cost of the entire St Lawrence 
power and seaway project 


The most obvious seawayv benefit to Canada 


says Transport Minister Lionel Chevrier is that it 
will open up a much larger market for our Labrador 
ore.”” He says if the seaway is ready by 1960 

now eems pr yhable it will be perfectly firmed, he 
cause Labrador then will be pre pared for full ore 
production \ oon a the eaway open t he 


market for Labrador ore will immediately double to 
) million tons a yvear ind if may lowly build up 


to an annual maximum o () million ton oreven 
more 

The new St Lawrence canal Ww | have an annual 


capacity of 50 million tons So about 40 percent of 


the traffic through the eaway will consist of ore 
upbound from the new Gulf of St. Lawrence tron 
port of Seven Islands to ports on Lake Erie 


Gordon McLeod 


Department of Transport economist 


“Remember that,”’ say 
because that 
large ore traffic is going to decide a lot of seaway 
questions 

What kind of ships will carry this ore jake or 
Well, lakers do not have to be built to 


the sturdy specifications that ocean seaworthiness 


ocean ships? 
demands. Ocean-going freighters are shorter and 


deeper and must have Continued on page 52 
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ARRY (RED) FOSTER, a salesman who can sell so 

well that he climbed to the presidency of a Toronto 

advertising agency, is convinced that the greatest sales- 
man and promoter of our age is not a businessman or a huckster 
but a doctor. His choice for this accolade—and it is shared by 
many top industrialists is Clarence Meredith Hincks, a tall, 
slightly stooped, bushy-browed 69-year-old Toronto psychia- 
trist. 

For forty years Dr. Hincks, founder and consultant of the 
Canadian Mental Health Association (formerly National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene) has promoted good mental 
health with an intensity and zeal found only among religious 
missionaries. He has won countless battles on behalf of the 
mentally ill despite a crippling handicap: Hincks himself is a 
neurotic. For 53 of his 69 years, he has suffered from attacks 
of mental depression which last anywhere from six weeks to 
several months. 

In spite of this, he has been able, in the interests of menta! 
hygiene, to beg, cajole, flatter, threaten, bluff, scheme, manip- 
ulate, work twenty hours a day and travel several million 
miles. “I’m jealous of almost every dollar and every hour’s 
research spent on any other problem except mental health,” 
Hincks admits. 

A ballad written about Hincks by a colleague contains the 
lines: 

Unlike other prophets who care not for gold, 

Clare Hincks has a greed that is quite uncontrolled. 
Of the pickpockets college he ought to be Dean, 

But it’s all in the interests of Mental Hygiene. 


Dr. Hincks shares his renown with Marjorie Keyes, his “partner and psychiatrist."’ 


Hincks has collected at least $500 millions for mental health 


in the United States and Canada from ordinary citizens, 
millionaires, charitable foundations and governments. Dr. 
D. G. MeKerracher, Saskatchewan’s director of mental-health 


services, describes Hincks as the sort of man ‘‘who can induce 
a millionaire to give a million dollars, then break down and 
weep because he can’t afford another million.”’ 

Examples of Hincks’ persuasiveness are legion. Once, when 
his train was stuck in a snowdrift for several hours, a fellow 


passenger asked him what business he was in. Hincks the 
proselytizer went into action describing the plight of the 
mentally ill languishing in hospitals and the need to prevent 


mental illness. When he was finished, the stranger said, 
“Please accept a contribution of $3,000 for your organization 
on behalf of myself and my two sisters.”’ 

Hincks so deeply impressed Sir Edward Beatty with the 


need of a mental-health program that Beatty invited him to 


dine at the Mount Royal Club in Montreal and repeat his 
story to a half-dozen wealthy friends like Herbert Molson, the 
brewer, and J. G. McConnell, the publisher ‘You have ten 


minutes to tell your story,” said Beatty Hincks chose to 
speak just after the first drink If you start earlier your 
listeners aren’t relaxed enough; if you wait for the second drink 
they’re too relaxed.”’) Within three minutes after he sat down 


his fellow diners had pledged $100,000 to the CMHA, 


B : SIDNE y KA | Z It was not long after this that Hincks, after doing a super! 


selling job on a fairly well-to-do Montreal widow, was com- 
pelled to spend an hour persuading her to cut her contributior 
from $50,000 down to $25,000 I never take advantage of 
person’s excessive sympathy with a cause,’ says Hincks. The 


Wheedling half a billion dollars from rich widow’s husband had died of mental illness. 


In the course of a taxicab ride between New York City and 
nearby White Plains, he obtained the promise of a $150,006 
men and t T ’ grant from Beardsley Ruml, then head of the Rockefeller 
governmen Ss oronto “4 Doctor Foundation. He was chiefly instrumental in persuading 
another Rockefeller president, Max Mason, to spend $20¢ 
million on mental hygiene in North America. At the time 
Hincks made mental health” a household Hincks was director of both the CMHA and its American 
equivalent, the National Committee for Mental Hygiene \ 
poor man himself, Hincks has always derived enjoyment out } 
of raising money for his chosen cause. ‘““There’s as much thrill 
term and won lasting fame. Yet since his fishing for money as fishing for trout,” says Hincks. 
One particularly thrilling episode occurred in the late 1920s 
when Canada was in danger of losing her prize stable of 
psychologists Professors William Blatz, Ned Bott, David 
teens he Ss been seriously neurotic himself Ketchum, William Line, S. N. F. Chant and others. Working 


for the newly formed University of Toronto department of 


psychology, these men could barely Continued on page 32 
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LTHOUGH most of the married women of 
Quebec accept and endorse the restraints 
imposed on them by the ancient civil laws 


of their province, Wilhelmina Holmes, a 
plump and jolly housewife of Montreal, is not one 
of them. Mrs. Holmes has never felt at ease among 
the venerable statutes that compel a married 
woman to obtain her husband’s consent before 
selling her own property, having an operation or 
launching a lawsuit. She has particularly resented 
the fact that while spinsters and widows enjoy the 
same rights as men, wives are fettered by the sort of 
enactments that limit the legal capacities of 
children, bankrupts and the insane. 

One morning in 1945, when Mrs. Holmes was 42, 
she banged down her coffee cup and said, “‘It’s 
perfectly damnable Imagine having to pay a 
penalty for getting married!” 

Elbert Holmes, a stocky, amiable and athletic 
engineer, to whom Wilhelmina had been happily 
married for twenty years, tapped the top off his egg 
and said with a grin, ‘““You’ve been a _ breakfast- 
table lawyer long enough. Maybe it’s time you 
became a real one.”” Wilhelmina took her husband 
at his word and entered the Faculty of Law at 


DID YOL KNOW THAT 
IN QUEBEC A MARRIED WOMAN CAN'T... 


Wilhelmina Holmes (centre) and Joan Gilchrist will soon take a new 


McGill University. She was not the only woman. 

In the same class was 29-year-old Joan Gilchrist, 
who had served as a lieutenant in the Royal Can- 
adian Navy and was taking law on her DVA 
scholarship because she didn’t want to go back to 
her prewar job of schoolteaching. 

Temperamentally and physically Mrs. Holmes 
and Miss Gilchrist were unlike. The older woman 
was ebullient and billowy, the younger serene and 
willowy. Wilhelmina had reared a 17-year-old 
daughter, run a home and expressed her oratorical 
urges by tub-thumping at women’s clubs. Joan had 
always made her own living and spent her leisure 
time painting in oils, reading history and philoso- 
phy, attending classical concerts and traveling. 

But they had one feeling in common: a mounting 
distaste for laws that every year deprive 30,000 
new Quebec brides of rights they would have in 
other provinces. This feeling launched a partner- 
ship and a campaign. 

Today from a two-room office near the courthouse 
on Notre Dame Street East, Montreal, Holmes and 
Gilchrist, advocates, who claim theirs was the first 
all-female law firm in Canada, are chipping away 
to win for two million Quebec women the same 


vvvv Vv 


Plump and jolly Mrs. Holmes outside the swinging doors of the lawyers’ cloakroom 
partner. Diane Holmes (right) who graduated from MeGill this vear with Arthur DeGaene. the attendant. As a lawyer she is not required to wear a halt. 


The Lady Lawyers who 


legal prerogatives as men. They’ve made progress. 

Last May they published a spirited attack on the 
civil code in the form of a booklet entitled You And 
Your Family Under Quebec Law. Three thousand 
copies were printed by McClelland and Stewart of 
Toronto. In less than a month 2,500 had been sold. 
A second edition and a French translation were sent 
to press. The book received widespread publicity 
and Holmes and Giichrist emerged as potent new 
champions of the female side in Quebec’s war of 
the sexes. 

Even before this they had built up a flourishing 
practice representing women clients. Their book 
brought them many new ones. 

The civil code was conceded by England to 
Quebec as an olive branch after the defeat of 
Montcalm. Since then it has always been looked on 
as inviolable by jurists. For nearly two hundred 
years it has been the shield behind which Quebec 
has cherished its own language, customs and institu- 
tions. Quebec legislators are wary of all proposed 
changes lest these weaken the defenses of their 
Gallic culture. A few weeks ago Premier Maurice 
Duplessis said of the civil code, ‘““There is nothing 
to equal it. With all due respect to English common 


Have an operation without her husband's consent 


Permit her children 


Have the family home registered in her name 
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By McKENZIE PORTER 


Under Quebee’s Napoleonic legal code a married 
woman doesnt really control her own property 
and can't geta separation for adultery unless her 


husband brings his mistress home. 
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Napoleon 


law (the civil law used by other Canadian provinces 
and by American states) I would not surrender a 
particle of French law. It is a heritage and we 
intend to keep it.” 

The statutes which Mrs. Holmes and Miss 
Gilchrist would like to see removed were inspired 
by an old French philosophy known as the puissance 
maritale Broadly speaking this means that the 
husband decrees and the wife obeys. “Tt was fine,”’ 
says Mrs. Holmes, ‘“‘in the days when Indians were 
a threat to life and no family could afford to doubt 
who wore the pants. But today it’s obsolete and 
unjust 

One law puts the wife’s property under her 
husband’s control and without a special court order 
she cannot recover her right to administer if until 
she becomes a widow. A second forbids married 
couples to give or sell to one another any form of 
real estate with the result that a husband cannot 


\ third 


prevents a wife from signing a lease without her 


place the family home in his wife’s name 


husband’s written authority 

There is a further law which gives a husband, but 
not his wife, the right to consent to the marriage of a 
child under 21. Since in Quebec girls may marry at 


fighting firm of Holmes and Gilchrist. Advocates 


Result: the 


PHOTOS BY BASIL ZARO\ 
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12 and boys at 14 a husband could sanction such a 
juvenile match and his wife’s protests would be of 
no avail 

No married woman in Quebec may have an 
operation, or permit her children to undergo 
surgery, without her husband’s authority The 
only time doctors may operate without the hus 
band’s clearance is in cases where they can prove 
life and death are at stake. Short of this the doctor 
who ignores the husband’s rights risks a suit for 
damages 

A Quebec wife cannot sue anybody, or appear in 
any kind of judicial proceedings, unless her hus 
band, or a judge, gives her permission. 

Although Quebec divorce law does not in theory 
discriminate against women, one of its offshoots 
does. Quebec people who cannot afford to petition 
the federal parliament for a private divorce bill 
sometimes plead for a provincial decree known as 
Separation from Bed and Board 

One clause governing the terms under which these 
separations may be granted says a husband may 
geta separation on the simple grounds of his wife’s 
adultery. But a wife may get a separation on the 
grounds of adultery only if the husband should 


{dminister her own property unless she hecomes a widow 


to have an operation without her husband’s consent 


Sue anybody, or appear un any kind of judicial proceedings. 
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without the consent of her husband or a judge 


‘ 
> women lawyers. Here the partner 


keep his concubine in their common habitation 

In practice Quebec judges use a loophole in the 
law for the benefit of wives who haven't been 
degraded to the level of harem conditions. A hus 
band’s adultery, no matter where he chooses to 
commit it, is deemed by them to be “grievous 
insult.”’ This is one of the many additional grounds 
on which Separation from Bed and Board may be 
granted 

But the fact that the letter of the law still dis 
criminates between the gravity of male and femal 
adultery is, in the words of the forthright Mi 
Holmes, “grossly humiliating.”’ Miss Gilchrist, who 
uses more measured phrases than her partner, say 
“It is a comment on the outmoded standards of 
this province.” 

Joan Gilchrist likes to emphasize that. it was not 
until 1940 that women were permitted to vote in 
Quebec provincial elections and that the Quebec 
provincial government has always refused to 
endorse the principle of equal pay for equal work by 
women. While thousands of Quebec women go out 
to work she thinks that most Quebec men still feel 

woman’s place is in tne home 


Ever since they met in (‘ontinued on page 48 
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HENEVER I tell my friends that I write 
at home, they imply that I’m lucky to 
be able to work in peace and quiet, com- 

pletely free of distractions 
Actually, each morning as I sit with my 
typewriter looking out 


fingers 
poised over my onto a 


deceptively quiet street I find myself the lone 
f a nether world of mayhem, treachery 


spectator oO 
keeps me absorbed for 


and propaganda that often 
hours 

As each man leaves the 
age children are turned outdoors, one by 


house for downtown, 


preschool- 
their little faces wiped clean of toast crumbs 
their souls full of diabolical plans. They pass 
all day long, in thin-column formation, 
state of spine-chilling, dead-pan, 
passionless war. They wear hunting caps, long pink 
their mothers’ shoes and lace curtains. 


one, 
and 
my window 
in a perpetual 


nightgowns, 
Scmetimes they move by on wheels, 
but they all have one objective 


sometimes on 


foot to trame one 


another 

By lunchtime things have 
it’s impossible to tell who is telling the truth. Right 
gumbo mixture 


become so snarled that 


and wrong are so balled up in one 
of bubble gum and tricycles that none of 
mothers could sort them out, even if they wanted 


the 


to. They just don’t worry about it. 
The other day I watched two little boys with 
around a tree on their tricycles, 


shaved heads ride 
the morning 


slowly and aimlessly, from eight in 
till suppertime, telling one another in agitated 
voices that they’d break one another’s tricycles, 
that they’d climb up onto lamp posts and drop 
another’s heads, that they’d put one 
Around eleven o’clock, one of them 
the other in 


rocks on one 
another in jail. 


got off his trike, went over and hit 


ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN SAYS 


Children 
are Monsters 


the mouth, then went home hollering, ‘Mummy! 


Pete hit 

His mother came looked at 
said, ‘‘Pull your pants up,” and went back in 
little boys meeting for the first time 
for a 


out, him sharply, 


Two strange 
will stand looking into one another’s faces 
moment, then start consc ientiously kicking one 
another until one starts howling and goes home. 

Little legs like toddle 
each morning in pigtails, bows, pocket size 
on their way to play a day-long game, the object 
of which is to try to get somebody else spanked. 
When they score, they all stand around sucking 
their popsicles watching. They don’t laugh or gloat 
Their faces are completely 


off 


dresses, 


tots with noodles 


or show any excitement. 
expressionless. 

other minute they go tell 
mothers. If they haven’t anything to tell them, 
they tell them anything. Sometimes they tell their 
tell the other kid’s 


Every and their 


own mothers, sometimes they 
If they can’t find either mother they tell 
It’s a peculiar world where the 
with it until 
itself out. 


mother. 
the breadman. 
can stay 
everyone is grown up it will all sort 
The other day a little girl with a head of white 


curls let out a nerve-shattering scream that brought 


idea seems to be if you 


six mothers racing from their doors, three of them 
in curlers 

“Doris! What is it!’’ gasped one of them. 

Doris put her hand on her flat little chest, looked 
across a geranium hedge at another little girl, and 
said in a hoarse stage whisper, ‘““Gail looked at me!” 

‘“Tt’s time you came in for lunch anyway,” her 
mother said. 

One afternoon three little girls were playing. 
Suddenly two of them pushed the third off the 


Lye \ @y 
& 
\ r ow x is 4 = 
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Far tougher than the world of business is the 


daytime arena on your block where the preschoolers 


wage a peculiar war that doesn’t faze their mothers 


but leaves Bob limp over his typewriter 


veranda, then picked up her doll and threw it at 
her, breaking its head. I was almost ready to leap 
up from my typewriter and cross the road to 
lecture them on the rudiments of justice, sports 
manship and the Geneva Conference. The little 
girl who had been shoved off the veranda screamed. 
The other two screamed back at her. The woman 
of the house came out. 

“They broke my doll’s head, the little girl 
wailed. 

“Why did you break Susan’s doll?” the woman 
asked, mechanically retying a bow. 

‘“‘We were through playing with her,” one of 
them said. 

“Pull up your socks,” the woman said, ‘“‘and 
don’t get dirty.” 

One time I listened to one youngster ask In a 
flat monotone, at intervals all morning, if the other 
would let her play with her doll carri ive. 

Can I have your carriage?’’ she’d say. 
No.”’ 


At noon the mother ot the kid with the carriage 


put her head out the door and called her daughter 


in for lunch. The youngster put the top of the 
carriage up and st iurted for home, and fell down 
the veranda steps. She lay on her back, reac hing 
for a sound proportionate to the fall. I could hear 


the scream coming like water working 1ts way up 
to the nozzle of a garden hose. Just before it 
arrived the other kid who stood looking down at 
her like a little Richard Widmark in pigtails, 
evidently figuring that she was going to die, said, 
“Can I have your carriage now? 

Mercy seems something that begins to show itself 
around voting age. My own youngest daughter 


who, although going to school, is still young enough 


to retain the preschool spirit, will chatter away 


at lunch 


‘“There’s a boy in our class named Johnny,”’ she’ll 


say, industriously spc 
into herself. ‘‘He talks 
*‘M-hm,”’ I say. 


~oning chicken-noodle soup 


; all the time.”’ 


“This morning the teacher said, ‘Well I’m going 


to put you between two good little 


and Mary.’”’ 
Mary is my daugh 
‘*So?”’ I say. 

‘And if you talk’ 
Martha and Mary to 
send you to the office.’ 

‘How do you mean 
“We tried to get hi 


the teacher.” 


ter. 


girls 


Mart ha 


she said, ‘I’m going to ask 


tell me and 


We had gre: 


m to talk so 


I’m going to 


it fun.” 


we could tell 


You what!”’ I bring her into ftocus. 


beginning to dawn on me what she s 


‘“‘We tried to see how we could get 


aid 


I 


t’s just 


him to talk,”’ 


she says, getting up to get some more soup 
Mary you shouldn’t! 
“Shouldn’t what?’’? Mary says, in 


My wife says, ‘“‘Oh, 


“Shouldn’t take more soup * my 


In the world of wor 


nen and chile 


urprise 


wile says 


iren, promises 


and systems of ethics are held together lightly by 


a thin coating of ora 


an occasional safety pin 


we juice and 


It often leaves me wishing 


that I were back downtown amid 


throat atmosphere of 


big business 


hair 


ix and 


the iolly cutl- 


There 


people 


do one another in according to firm principles 


Back home, nobody would recognize a principle if 


they found it in their shredded wheat 


It amounts to the same thing, probably, but jit’ 


easier on the nerves when it doesn’t take place on 


a quiet sunny street. 
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Fingerprints can hang a killer. Mountie J. H. Jones checks a weapon in the Regina lab. 
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BY ALAN PHILLIPS 


Only the Mounties do detective work 
for all Canada. To do it, they use such 
new-fangled devices as sculpture in 
clay and blowups of the human ear. 
But they admit that you still can’t 


beat the old-fashioned stool pigeon 


N A plainly furnished office in a greystone building in Ottawa 
Clifford W. (Slim) Harvison dictates his memos, reads his mail 
= and studies his staff reports like any other civil servant. He is 


very tall--almost gangling. His voice is resonant and his 


personality warm. Nothing about him indicates that he is the top- 
ranking detective of one of the world’s great police forces, but 
Assistant Commissioner Harvison heads the Criminal Investigatior 
Branch of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Under him, stationed 
in cities across Canada, are somewhere around 400 plain-clothes 
Mounties known as CIB men. 

Murder, rape, robbery, arson, extortion, smuggling and drugs 
are the subjects of reports stacked on his desk. No two reports are 
quite the same, yet each is a drama couched in formal police prose 
and in each two principal characters, the criminal and the detective 
the hunted and the hunter, slowly draw together through a mass of 
painstakingly recorded detail. The criminal may be young, old, male 
female, stupid, clever, brutal, weak, somebody who carefully planned 
a crime or somebody who committed a crime blindly perhaps in 
moment of uncontrollable passion or sudden temptation 

The detective, unlike his quarry, fits a fairly standard pattern 
for he has not only been trained and disciplined for his job but was 
selected for it because he had the requisite qualities of mind and 
temperament. The men who picked him knew that while a battery of 
RCMP scientists would frequently help him he would have to rely 
in the main on his eyes, ears and common sense. 

“The detective,” says Slim Harvison,. “‘must be observant 
naturally. He must have judgment. He has to be even-tempered 
should not get excited and must have a cool head when the chips ar 
down. His mind must be absolutely open so he won’t go into a case 
with preconceived ideas. And he must have patience. He may know 
who committed a crime but that isn’t enough. He has to prove it in 
court 

Harvison’s chief trouble shooter, Sgt. Jerry Carroll, possesses 
these attributes to a marked degree. A chunky blue-eyed man with a 
deliberate manner and a fondness for mystery stories, Carroll is 
stationed at Ottawa headquarters but when there is a tough casé 
anywhere in Canada he may be assigned to it. He won his reputation 
by the intelligent but plodding and methodical kind of police work 
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that ties up all the loose ends, leaves nothing to chance and, because 
it is effective rather than spectacular, is much admired by profes- 
sional policemen but unnoticed by the public. 

In 1948 when Carroll was a CIB corporal at the RCMP’s Yorkton 
subdivision in Saskatchewan, a house owned by a 37-year-old farmer, 
Frank Catlack, burned ten miles from the town of Balcarres. Charred 
bones in the embers were identified as those of Florence Brabant, a 
pretty young half-breed who lived with Catlack. Catlack’s story was 
that he had not been at home when the fire broke out. that he had 
been in Balcarres, drunk in a hotel room. Carroll dug up evidence 
that Catlack had indeed been in the hotel but that he had been seen 
furtively leaving his farm not long before neighbors saw the flames. 

Carroll suspected that Catlack might have murdered the girl, 
then started the fire to cover up. He knew just the right questions to 
ask him. Why, when Catlack was picked up, was he carrying his fire 
insurance policy? Catlack had scratches on his face. How did he get 
them? Catlack said he couldn’t remember. Catlack had bought a jar 
of kerosene two days before the fire. Why? Why had he looked back 
it his house, anxiously, as he departed before the fire? Steadily, 
relentlessly, Carroll uncovered a dozen small discrepancies in 
Catlack’s alibi and prodded him about them. Catlack’s nerve broke. 
Tears streaming down his face, he dictated and signed a confession. 
He had stabbed Florence Brabant to death because she had aroused 
his jealousy. And he had set the fire. For Carroll, this statement 
wasn’t enough. Confessions are usually repudiated in court; judges 
ind juries feel they may have been extracted under duress. 

Carroll reasoned that a girl like 
Florence would probably have jewel- 
ry. He questioned her friends and 
ascertained that she wore a wrist- 
watch and a couple of rings. These 
had not been found with her bones. 
“Frank,’’ Carroll said to Catlack, 
“do you want to show us where her 
jewelry is?’’ Catlack nodded mutely 
and led him to a spot where he had 
buried the watch and rings. This 
cinched the case. Carroll’s hard 
practical logic, his reasoning that a 
half-breed girl would have jewelry, 
that it would have been found with 
her if it hadn’t been removed, and 
that Catlack must have hidden it, 
gained Carroll a promotion. 

This sort of logic isn’t needed to 


trap and hang most murderers. Mur- 
der in real life is seldom a clever who- 
Set. Ivan Mallow peers al dunit. ‘In an average year,” says 

mall scrap of evidence. Slim Harvison, “the RCMP will get 
something like 25 murders. Possibly 
ten will be murder and suicide —you just call the coroner and the 
wagon. Then we'll have six or seven cases of murder while insane 
some crackpot with a gun or a knife running loose. He may give us 
trouble, but again, no investigation. Then there’ll be four or five 
cases where it’s obvious who did it —when you get there you find a 
man or woman sitting in a daze, possibly drunk. Maybe there'll be 
two or three cases where some hard work is involved.” 

‘‘We have our unsolved murders,’ says Carroll, it isn’t 
because we don’t know who did it. We just can’t get enough evidence 
to prove 

Often, the neatest detective work takes place in the minor cases 
and with experience plain-clothes men develop a remarkable knack 
for spotting something that doesn’t look right. In the Niagara 
peninsula, a couple of plain-clothes Mounties were driving behind 
1 truck loaded with baled hay. One of them thought the hay was 
piled strangely. He checked the license by radio with the Ontario 
Provincial Police and found that the truck was registered in the name 
of a known smuggler. The Mounties stopped the truck and found 
900,000 smuggled cigarettes buried in the hay. 

Most cases, however, are solved by common sense and persistent 
questioning. Even when he’s not on a case a good CIB man spends a 
lot of time talking to people, just keeping in touch with what’s going 
on in his area. One night in Port Alberni, B.C., a plain-clothes 
Mountie dropped into a hotel for a chat with the new desk clerk. 
The new man didn’t know how to operate his switchboard and the 
Mountie offered to show him. He put on the headphones just in 
time to hear a voice say, “‘We’re out of rum, will whisky do?” A few 
minutes later, a bootlegging taxi driver delivered a bottle of whisky 
into the waiting hands of the Mountie. 

A detective cultivates informers, ‘‘stoo] pigeons,” minor,criminals 
who double-cross their fraternal brothers through fear, dislike, envy, 
or simply for money. If their information leads to arrest and con- 
viction, the RCMP will pay them anywhere from ten dollars to 
several hundred dollars, depending on the importance of the case. 
‘Most narcotics cases are broken by tips,” says Harvison. 

There is nothing very dramatic about these methods. RCMP 
detectives are not super-sleuths. They’re as tired as anyone else at 
the end of a long day. They tend to put on Continued on page 41 
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JULES was the sole heir, but his wealthy and whimsical aunt refused to fade 


away. Then, suddenly, with the help of one of her beloved fortune tellers, 


he was sure he’d found 


the best way murder 


Details details, details, dammit!’ he muttered. 


“Everything goes wrong for me.” 

Jules Wyckson leaned back in the lawn chair and tried 
to concentrate on how best to murder his Aunt Maudie, 
but the noises of the party kept intruding and he frowned 
in annoyance. Even the girls, splashing in the swimming 
pool over by the outdoor bar on his aunt’s country estate 
annoyed him and that was unusual. Ordinarily, Jules 
Wyckson rather liked girls. 

Ordinarily, he wouldn’t have let his chin sag on his 
neck like that, with such a tender audience within range 

f of his profile. Ordinarily, he would have held his head 
erect, his jaw jutted a trifle and his eyes purposefully 
sleepy in boredom, as befitted a man about town, for this 
was his environment and he knew what was expected of 
him. 

He had on his tweed slacks and his turtle-neck sweater, 
the Martinis were correctly prepared, the afternoon’s 
hangover had vanished and Jules should have felt quite 
well, except for one bothersome mundane matter. No 
money He had run out of money some time ago and 
consequently felt handicapped in life. 

It had seemed a rather sizable amount his father had 
left him but what with one thing and another it was gone 
now Jules didn’t see how it was possible to wait to 
inherit his Aunt Maudie’s estate, what with alimony due 
and a gambler named Barnes getting rather nasty and 
one thing and another. The way out, he reflected, was 
clear. Hasten Aunt Maudie along. But it was not an easy 
problem. 

What an asinine situation,’ Jules said to himself 
frowning, as he stood up and strode away from the lawn 
chair and the shrill penetrating laughter of the girls in 
the pool. How, he asked himself, can I kill Aunt Maudie 
under these ridiculous circumstances? 

Why, be thought for the hundredth time, they would 
hang me instinctively. He considered his position as the 
debt-ridden sole heir How trite, he thought ruefully 


With one eye on Dr. Desto and his crystal ball, and the other on the 


scenery, Jules pondered his poverty. And then it all came into focus. 
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Aunt Maudie 


rm. it’s all so incriminating. And yet something simply had 
ried to be done. 
die. Walking across the spacious highly landscaped lawn he 
ned paused to insert a cigarette into a long holder. Jules 
ling Wyckson was a tall almost paunchless man of forty with 
ate. a very good sun-lamp tan, wavy brown hair and a thin 
ules face. He wore a beret. As he stood there staring moodily 
at the lanterns strung up for the party, a girl bounced out 
hin of the shadows happily and jiggled to a halt in the radius 
nge of his arrogant solitude. 
ead *“Juley, Juley,”’ the girl trilled, ““do come see the 
ally funny, funny man. He’s talking to your Aunt Maudie ; 
Hie and you just have to see him. I mea . really.” 
1 of ‘I want a drink,”’ Jules said shortly, holding back as . 
she clutched at his arm. " 
ter. “We go right past the drinks, silly boy,” she said 
n’s yanking him forward. Reluctantly, Jules allowed himsel! 
site to be steered to a card table around which seethed a grou: 
No of guests in shorts, and Aunt Maudie, in crimson pedal 
ind pushers and a Mexican hat. An odd-looking little ma 
sat at the table. Oh Lord, thought Jules glumly, not FD 
ad another fortune teller. 
yne But it was another fortune teller. He could tell that & 
to by the crystal ball. This particular fortune teller had a . 
jue rounded red nose. He was short and fat and he wore a 
nd coal-black suit and a Mexican sombrero which did 
vas become him. His face was oval and distant like a pale 
Sy moon at dusk and his eyes, pleasant vague, peered 
mildly from deep-set socket 
I do declare!”” Aunt Maudie said joyfully, “you're 
wn simply the most wonderful man, Dr. Desto! I just d Y 
in declare 
lie The little man smiled and inclined his head With the 
shabbv elbow of his black suit he rubbed a speck of dust 
ild from the large crystal ball on the card table 
he Next,”’ he said, like a barber 
lly “Juley, you go next!” Aunt Maudie said excitedly 


Dr. Desto is just plain wonderful! Continued on page 
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the Licht blinking in their window means “keep 


if the seas are calm. 


i month 


upply boat arrives twice 


Tuckers must get fresh water 


Surrounded by the sea. the 
delivered. And Margaret must plan meals two weeks ahead. 
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Puckers of Gannet Rock and their towering lonely home 


What It’s Like 


Live 


In the Bay of Fundy, the Tuckers’ nearest neighbors 


live 14 miles away —in another lighthouse. There’s 
no grass to cut and the kids won't be hit by a truck 


but lightkeepers still feel there’s no life that’s lonelier 


T WAS the very devil of a winter’s night 
in 1952. As Margaret Tucker, the wife of 
Rock, N.B., 


dried the supper dishes and watched her three 


the lightkeeper on Gannet 


small children playing on the kitchen floor, a 
cacophony of noises assailed her ears. Outside 
the wind shrieked as it churned up the Bay 
of Fundy. 
tattoo on the wooden shingles of the light- 


Sleet rattled windows and beat a 


house towering up against the side of her 
Her husband Frank 
was up in the lighthouse lantern where a 


boxlike concrete home. 


gigantic beacon winked its warning across 
black waters. Hard by, 
But the only sound that troubled 


a foghorn moaned 
dismally. 


Margaret Tucker was a persistent pounding 


at the back door. Gannet is an island— a mere 


cluster of rocks—and the pounding was the 
sea around it, wanting in. 

Suddenly, battered by 
door flew open. A torrent of brine rushed into 
the kitchen, washed back like a breaker on a 


a huge wave, the 


beach and— happily slammed the door shut 
again. An inch of water covered the floor as 
the pounding began anew. 

Mrs. Tucker, 


child and shooing the others ahead of her, 


““Come,’’ said lifting one 
‘we'll play in the living room till this blows 
Today, 
lighthouse, 


over.’’ And so, calmly, they did. 


after seven years of life in a 
Margaret Tucker, a dark attractive woman of 


30, concedes that it differs mightily from life 


Story and pictures by David MacDonald 


Ottawa Benson and his son 
light and two sheep at Machias Seal 
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Allison keep the 
Island. 


Bernie Deveau. keeper of the Swallowtail 


light, always keeps the beacon’s le ns spotle ss. 
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in her old home town, cosmopolitan Montreal. 
Gannet Rock is half an acre of nothing 
thrusting up abruptly from the Bay of . 
VY Fundy’s depths, eight miles south of Grand 
Manan Island. Its rocks, rounded by eons of 
rubbing by the sea, were once a nesting place 
for gannets. But these birds have since gone, 
evidently convinced that so rugged an isle is 
not for them. There isn’t a blade of grass on 
it, for there’s not a trace of soil. It is ringed, 
instead, by seaweed and surf. Often, in 
angry moments, the sea sweeps over the 
entire island, casting spray a hundred feet in 
the air to the top of the lighthouse tower. 
The tower, like the Tuckers’ home adjoining 
it, is anchored to the rocks by heavy steel 
cables. 

J In this unlikely setting Frank and Margaret 
Tucker have spent most of their married life, 
tending a light. They have a three-week 
vacation ashore but remain all] the rest of the 
year on the rock, unable to roam more than a 

ors few paces in any direction from their doorstep. 
They belong to a widely scattered com- 
munity of almost 700 men, women and 
. children who live in lighthouses on remote 
res islands or frowning headlands around the 
Bay of Fundy. Gannet Rock happens to be 

the most isolated of them all. 
nek Except in summer when the odd tourist 
journeys out to the island to have a close-up 
look at their light-—a 1,000-watt bulb encased 
. in a barrel-like lens--the Tuckers have no 
lier visitors except a supply ship which may or 
may not call twice a month, depending on the 
weather. They rely on the ship for everything 
from round steak and clothing to nose drops 
and drinking water. Three of their four 


mere 
ao the children have known no other home but the 
lighthouse. When the fourth, eight-year-old 
the Frank Jr., moved ashore to Grand Manan to 
1; go to school, he stared at a house and asked, 
ae ‘“‘Where’s the light?’” He had trouble adjust- 
othard ing himself to schoolmates, too, for while the 
ag Tucker children see whales, seals, ships and 
Or as 


storms from their home, they don’t see other 


Their nearest neighbors are other light- 


one kids. 
her, 

keepers—Ottawa Benson, 14 miles to the 
slows I 
dev west on Machias Seal Island, and Harvey 
ouse Benson, at Southwest Head, on Grand 
an of Manan. ‘To them, the outside world is a 
n life | voice on the radio and the truest word for 


their life is lonely. Even the light in their 
window means “‘Keep away.” 

Gannet Rock has been blinking its warning 
each night, sundown Continued on page 24 


Television has been a godsend for lonely Gannet Rock, where Frank and Margaret Tucker have lived for seven years. covers half an acre and has no trace 
= lightkeepers like veteran Harvey Benson. of soil. Their concrete home sometimes washed by waves adjoins the tower and is anchored by a steel cable. 
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Franklin Arbuckle 


all men were against tne coureurs de the women 


they feared them. They laughed at the King’s decrees, gained 


huge fortunes in the trade and spent their Ww wealth in riotous living 


P—w-t HERE had always been a conflict of 
interest over the fur trade. New France 
offered no other source of revenue to pro- 
vide for the costs of administration and 

colonization, and so the proper method of encourag- 
ing the traffic was the problem which caused the 
most knitting of brows among the King’s advisers 
and the issuance of more regulations than any other 
point. Unfortunately the departmental thinking 
ran in a single groove: to centralize the trading, to 
make the Indians bring their furs to the market, to 
‘“‘farm”’ the profits as the easiest way of assuring an 
adequate return to the royal treasury. This was the 
accepted method in France, where even the taxes 
were farmed. It may have been an easy way, but it 
was a costly one, as they would discover in France 
in time. The system was doomed to failure from 
the start in the New World. 


22 


Part Ten 


In the first place, the Indians could not be 
depended upon to bring their furs to the French 
markets. During the Iroquois wars they were pre- 
vented from doing so by the craft of the warriors of 
the Long House patroling the Ottawa, the one 
corridor open to Indians of the north and west. 
There were several years when practically no pelts 
reached Montreal and Three Rivers. Even after 
the epic sacrifice at the Long Sault it was only the 
opportune arrival of the fur brigade headed by two 
young adventurers named Radisson and Groseilliers 
which saved the situation. The ships going back to 
France that fall would have had no cargoes at all if 
the heaped-up canoes of the two rapscallions (the 
official view of this enterprising pair) had not 
arrived just in time. 

Even after peace had been brought about by 
Tracy’s devastation of the Mohawk country, the 


MACLEAN'S 


fur trade did not fall into an easy pattern. The 
Indians of the north and west still had a choice in 
the matter. The English had taken over the Dutch 
country and had entered into an alliance with the 
Iroquois. They were making shrewd efforts to 
divert the trade down the Hudson. Even 
important was the fact that the English had become 
established on Hudson Bay, where they had three 
forts and the French had none. 

It was no time for the French to sit back and wait 
ior the fur to be laid on their doorsteps. The people 
of New France understood When 
they found that Versailles was stubbornly adhering 
to the old policy they took matters into their own 
hands. Disregarding the regulations which had 
been imposed to keep them from acting as individ- 
uals the young men began to go to the hunting 
fields themselves. The canoes would start in the 


more 


the situation. 
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The restless and fearless coureut 


early fall, or in the spring if a distant destination 
was aimed at, and would not come back for eighteen 
months or longer. They began to construct small 
forts as rallying points and supply depots The first 
was at Detroit. Then Michilimackinac became the 
point from which the free traders fanned out to 
cover the whole western territory. 

Angry at this disregard of royal policy the King 
and his advisers strove to prevent the participation 
of individuals by still more rigorous regulations. 
The coureur de bois was declared a criminal. In an 
order bristling with despotic ire the King declared 
that anyone going into the woods without a permit 
should be whipped and branded for a first offense 
and sent to the galleys for life for a second. 

The term coureur de bois was first used by the 
Récollet Gabriel Sagard-Théodat in his Histoire du 
Canada as early as 1615, and it seems to have been 
used in reference to the act of traveling. Probably 
the first official use of the term was in one of Talon’s 
letters in 1670, and it was applied to those engaged 
in trading without permits. Later it took on a 
wider application and was used to mean all French 
Canadians who ventured out on the long trail. 

Certain admirable qualities of the French people 
came out unmistakably in the coureurs de bois: their 
courage and élan, the combination of curiosity, 
restlessness and acquisitiveness which gave them 
the instinct for adventure, the capacity for adapting 
themselves to any environment. They were re- 
markable woodsmen. In fact, in some respects they 
began to excel the Indians as hunters and trappers. 
They even improved on that one great invention of 
the North American native, the bark canoe. The 
French. because of the need for space to pack the 
supplies of trade goods they took with them, were 
making their canoes longer than the Indian model. 
They achieved the perfect balance w hich made the 
frail craft easy to handle, as well as the lightness 
which cut its draw in the water to less than half a 
foot. It is said they could make from thirty to forty 
leagues a day, provided they had an unbroken 
stretch of water and the weather was good. 

The first move made by the Crown to prevent this 
dabbling in free enterprise was to issue permits, or 
ongés as they were generally called. This was a 
compromise measure; if the tendency to roam could 
‘not be eradicated, it must at least be controlled. 


de bois “as remarkable 


The competition for permits was so great that the 
prices paid for them went higher and higher, like 
stocks on a bull market. The high point seems to 
have been reached around eighteen hundred livres. 
Friends of high officials bought up permits and 
resold them secretly to the highest bidders. 

Those who could not get permits went off without 
them. Illicit traders evolved a plan of staying out 
for four years at a stretch, counting on official 
forgetfulness to escape penalties on their return. 


When it was found they could not count on leniency 
they established themselves in little settlements 
north of Montreal and Three Rivers and never 
came in to the larger posts at all. Here they became 
dangerous competitors because they could intercept 
the Indian canoes on their way to the bigget 
markets. They were always ready to trade brandy 
for the furs and this was an infallible lure. The 
pelts from these unofficial camps were smuggled out 
of the country. Ships’ captains had false bottoms 
made in the hulls of their ships for the purpose 

The coureurs de bois capture the imaginations of 
all who read about them. They were a gay, devil 
may-care lot, completely lacking n fear, singing 
their songs which were sometimes sad, like the 
Lament of Cadieux (an early version of that well 
known ballad), but generally rollicking and wild 
They were mercurial in the extreme, sometimes kind 
and sometimes cruel, sometimes loyal and some 
times treacherous They believed in countless 
superstitions The northern lights were the 
marionettes to them, and they were convinced that 
the skies lighted up and danced because they, the 
bold vagabonds of the woods and waterways, were 
filling the evening sky with their songs 

But there was another side to the picture. Many 
of the coureurs de bois were wild and dissolute, ad 
dicted to drink and so loose in their morals that they 
had Indian mates wherever they went. They de 
bauched the natives with brandy and then threw 
the profits away in drunken carousing in the towns 

But the coureur de bois will never be forgotten, 
this daring cavalier of the bark canoe, paddle in 
hand, his pack at his feet, his heart filled with high 
courage, a song on his 11ps 

The King and his advisers tried to meet the 
challenge of the coureur de bois in many ways The 
most successful and the most picturesque was the 
establishment of fur fairs. The largest of the fair: 
was, naturally, at Montreal, the meeting place of 


the rivers. The Indians came down the Ottawa tn 


one huge flotilla, sometimes as many as four or five 
hundred canoe 1 spectacle both exciting ind 
frightening. The Indians were painted ind feathered 
and, having always something of the actor in them, 
fully conscious of the drama of their arriv il. There 
was much shouting and Continued on page 45 
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Danny 
Kaye returns to his top form as 
a bewildered ventriloquist who 
tangles hilariously with atom 
spies, Scotland Yard, Irish tenors, 
a Russian ballet troupe and a 


i shapely psychiatrist in various 

European capitals. Highly 

| recommended. 

murder 

| mystery, based on one of 
Mickey Spillane's blood-and- 


lust novels. Anthony Quinn does 
as weli as possible in the “hero” 
role, but the plot is fantastically 
involved and the odd camera 
j angles are often more arty than 
artful. 


Yet another in writer- 


Vies 


Doleful Danny Kaye is wonderful in 
a Russian ballet in Knock on Wood. 


director-actor Hugo Haas’ tedious explorations of sex. The primal 


partner 


pulp-fiction 


urge and its violent consequences are exemplified here by an 
eccentric prospector, his mantrap of a wife, and his naive mining 


Unintentionally farcical in tone, this is a 
adventure yarn about two French blades 


(Fernando 


Lamas and Gilbert Roland) who go gem hunting in India and meet 


a gorgeous jungle ruler 


Alan Ladd 


(Arlene Dahl) 


joins a British whaling fleet to 


investigate the murder of his ladylove's father in the Antarctic. 
The ensuing events are full of routine heroics, but excellent Techni- 


color camerawork and some 
whaling help to pass the time 


interesting documentary 


stuff on 


A hearty British farce, a bit too 


strenuous in spots, about a dull bank clerk 
enters a hypnotic trance and becomes an exuberant wolf 


(George Cole) who 
Alan 


Badel as the hypnotist and James Hayter as a doddering physician 


are very funny 


A top-notch featurette about Can- 


ada's Shakespeare Festival. 


The Beggar's Opera: Musica 

Beneath the 12-Mile Reef: Cinema 
Scope action drama Fair 

The Big Heat 

The Boy From Oklahoma 
Fair 

Captain's Paradise 

Carnival Story: Sexy melodrama. Fair 

Casanova'’s Big Night: Comedy. Poor 

Charge of the Lancers: War. Fair 

The Command injuns in 


CinemaScope 


Crime drama. Excellent 


omedy 


Comedy. Excellent 


Cavalry vs 
Good 
Donovan's Brain: Horror. Fair 
The Eddie Cantor Story 
biography Fair 


Musical and 


Elephant Walk: Drama Fair 
Escape From Fort Bravo: Cavalry ys 
Injuns Good. 


Executive Suite: Drama. Excellent 
Front Page Story: Press drama. Fair 
Glenn Miller Story: Musical 
Gypsy Colt: Farm-life drama 
Hell and High Water 
CinemaScope. Fair 
Hobson's Choice: Comedy 
It Should Happen to You 
satirical comedy. Excellent 


Good 
Good 


Action drama in 


Excellent 


Manhattan 


Jubilee Trail: Western. Poor 
Julius Caesar: Shakespeare 
The Kidnappers: Dramo. Good 

King of the Khyber Rifles; Drama in 


Excellent 


C A noble Apache prince (Rock Hudson) 
has a lot of trouble keeping the peace in the badlands. 
age western, beautifully photographed. 


An aver- 


CinemaScope. Fair 
Knights of the Round Table 
Good 
The Living Desert: Wildlife. Good 
Long, long Trailer: Comedy. Excellent. 
Loophole: Crime drama. Good 
The Love Lottery: Comedy. Fair 


Drama in 


CinemaScope 


Ma and Pa Kettle at Home: Farm farce. 
Good of its type 

The Maggie: British comedy. 

Mogambo 

The Naked Jungle 

New Faces: CinemaScope revue. Dul/ in 


Good. 
Jungle comedy. Excellent. 


Adventure. Fair. 


spots, hilarious in others 
Night People: Espionage drama in 
CinemaScope. Excellent. 


Paratrooper: War drama. Fair 
Prince Valiant: Adventure Fair 
Red Garters 
Rhapsody: Drama pilus music. Fair. 
Riot in Cell Block Il: Prison drama 
Excellent 

River of No Return: Western. Fair 
Rob Roy: Adventure. Fair 

Rose Marie: Musical. Fair 


Western comedy. Fair. 


Sins of Jezebel: Drama. Poor 

Three Young Texans: Western. Fair, 
Top Banana: Burlesque comedy. Good, 
Trouble in Store: Comedy Fair. 
Wicked Woman 


Yankee Pasha: Harem drama. Fair. 


Sexy drama. Fair. 


What It’s Like to Live 
in a Lighthouse 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 


to sunrise, since Christmas 
1831. Built by Saint John, N.B., mer- 
chants who wearied of losing ships and 
cargoes to the treacherous shoals that 
surround it, it’s now part of the federal 
Department of Transport’s vast net- 
work of light stations, fog alarms, 
sentry ships and bobbing buoys that 
steer shipping safely around Canada’s 
jagged coastlines. 

This network is at its thickest in the 
Bay of Fundy, one of the most ornery 
bodies of water anywhere. An arm of 
the Atlantic Ocean reaching up to 
separate Nova Scotia from New Bruns- 
wick, it has all the moody quirks that 
cause seamen to shudder: frequent, 
sudden and violent storms, murky fogs, 
swift-running tides, lurking reefs and 
shoals and a ragged rocky shore. 
Fundy’s floor is littered with the bones 
of ships and men, its victims of more 
than 200 years. 

In earlier times sailing on the Bay of 
Fundy was a dangerous operation. The 
lighthouses and their keepers have 
changed this so much that Sir James 
Bisset, retired captain of the Queen 
Elizabeth, has “The Bay of 
Fundy is as safe for navigation today 
as any body of water in the world.” 
Three years ago a life-saving crew that 
operated out of Grand Manan for fifty 
There just wasn’t 


said, 


years was disbanded 
enough business. 

Even among 
inured to isolation, Gannet 


Fundy’s lightkeepers, 
Roc k Is 
regarded as a seagirt Siberia. Margaret 
Tucker knows the feeling. Until she 
met Frank, an RCAF radio instructor, 
n Montreal in 1943, 
lighthouse 


and married him 
she had never 
“except on postcards ei 


seen a 
To her a fog- 
horn was the sound on a radio com- 
mercial for soap. They spent three 
days of their honeymoon at a light 


station on Big Duck Island, near Grand 


Manan, where Frank had been an 
assistant keeper before the war 
“At night,’’ she remembers, ‘“‘we 


could see the light from Gannet Rock 
I used to feel so sorry for the poor 
people who had to live ’way out there 
practically nowhere.” 

Four years later, after Frank had 
tried vainly to make a go of 
repairing on Grand Manan, he got a 
lightkeeper’s job. 
boat put them ashore at their new 
home Margaret Tucker 
gazed up at the light tower, boldly 
striped in black and white and remind- 
ing her somehow of a prison convict; 
and at Gannet Rock itself, hemmed on 
Her reaction was 


radio 
Soon a government 


Gannet 


all sides by the sea 
immediate, vocal and typical of a city 
bred girl of 23. She said, ‘““Gawd, no!” 

It was eight months before she got 
ashore again—-to have her second baby, 
Linda, now six. And after that another 
14 months crept by before she and 
Frank went ashore together for a holi- 
day in Montreal. Since then she has 
come to terms with Gannet Rock. 

“T used to hate every square inch of 
it,”’ she says, “‘and if we were trans- 
ferred ashore I'd still pack pretty fast 
But you can get used to anything 
even loneliness. Sure, sometimes we 
get bored—who doesn’t-—-but most of 
the time we’re too busy. I’ve got the 
family to look after and Frank has the 
light.”’ 

St first glance, looking after the 
light would seem to be the easier job 
Frank, a boyish-looking man of 35 with 
a crooked grin and an overgrown crew- 
cut, has to see that his beacon is lit 
at dusk—a flick of the button and 
it begins flashing automatically—and 
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turned off at sunrise. Comes fog, 


button sets his foghorn to 
The diesel 


another 
blaring through the mist 
generators that power the light, and the 
great boilers that belch compressed 
air into the foghorn must be kept in 
good order, for their failure could cost 
Once a year the tower and 
painting and 


lives. 
Frank’s dwelling need 
repairing. 

Because someone has to be on watch 
24 hours a day, in case fog rolls in or 
the light goes out, Tucker has two 
assistants to spell him-——his father 
Cecil, a grizzled one-time fisherman, 
and young Harvey Greenlaw, from 
Grand Manan. 

In physica] terms their job amounts 
to semiretirement. The toughest task 
is simply being there. On Gannet Rock 
there’s nowhere to go and the sights 
to be seen there—playful 
cavorting, whales-spouting, gulls diving 
at immense schools of herring, light- 
ning dancing on the water and the 
soon 


porpoises 


ever-changing mood of the sea 
become commonplace. It has none of 
the diversions of larger, less barren 
islands where lightkeepers can pick 
wild berries and dulse in their spare 
time, cultivate gardens, dig clams, col- 
lect gulls’ eggs, gather queer-shaped 
pieces of driftwood for sale to tourists, 
or take their children swimming on 
the beaches. The opportunities for 
boredom are overwhelming. 

“If there isn’t any work to do,” 
Frank says, “‘we damned well make 


some.” With time hanging heavy on 
their hands, lightkeepers have been 
known to polish the lenses of their 


lights each day for ten days in a row, 
or to scrape, paint and repaint one 
Hobbies, Loo, help 
Some lightkeepers 


door a dozen times 
to chase tedium 

carve model ships or make novelties 
from seashells. Others study astrono 
my or whittle lobster pegs while their 
wives knit, hook rugs or crochet doilies 
that inevitably grow into tablecloths. 
One keeper spent years inventing per- 
machines that didn’t 


petual motion 


work. 
\ Romance from a Bottle 


Frank Tucker’s hobby is amateur 
radio. At night, when the light has 
been lit and the children are asleep, he 
puts in hours searching the radio band 
for familiar call letters, and talks to 
hams in England, Australia and South 
America When watch 
through the night the men of Gannet 
Ro« k read, 
jockeys on neighboring New England 
radio stations, drink black coffee, play 
solitaire or write letters 


they’re on 


isten to all-night dis« 


Writing is an old pastime on Gannet 
Rock 


keeper who was bored to the bicuspids 


Righty years ago an assistant 
wrote a note. It said he was lonely and 
would like to get a letter. He put it into 
a bottle and tossed it into the sea. The 
bottle drifted ashore at Seal Cove. on 
Grand Manan, where it was found by a 
young girl She sent him a note in 
reply Two years later they were 
married 

In 1906 helper Charles Moran wrote 
a history of Gannet Rock, sealed it in a 
rum keg and cast it adrift. It landed in 
the Saint John Telegraph. Prefaced by 
“As I had a few leisure moments,”’ it 
told, among other things, of how the 
first keeper, a Mr. Wilson, and his 
assistant ventured out from the rock in 
a dory in 1837 and were both drowned 
ina storm. 

A year after Moran wrote his history, 
Gannet Rock witnessed one of Fundy’s 
worst shipwrecks On a dark rainy 
night the freighter Hestia, out of Glas 
gow, rammed into the Old Proprietor 
Ledges nearby Thirty-three people 
were lost. The only survivors were six 
men who stuck with the ship and were 
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a trade-mark since {888 


What makes your camera color 


ATS 


£ 


It comes in all 6 popular sizes 


Kodacolor Film is made for the kind of camera most people own. 
If you haven’t tried it, get a roll and treat yourself to snapshots 
as rich and real and full of color as life itself. 

Special family occasions deserve color pictures—the birthdays, 
the graduations, the holidays, the happy vacations together. 
Kodacolor snapshots can tell the story of these family happenings 
in a new and exciting way. 

You’ll find Kodacolor Film at your regular dealer’s—with 
simple instructions in every roll. Return your exposed film for 
processing just as you do black-and-white. Your prints come 
back—big, brightly colorful ...and you’ll be happy to know... 
they’re at a new low price! 


Kodacolor Film comes in these sizes: 
620, 120, 127, 616, 116 and 828. 

For color snapshots outdoors, use 
Kodacolor Film Daylight Type; indoors, 
with a flash camera, use T'ype A. 

(For miniature cameras, use Kodachrome 
Film; get gorgeous color slides for screen 
projection—and for color prints, too!) 


Toronto 9, Ontario juare Kodacolor negatives 
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Most people seem +o 
have them thece days. 
Drices have gone up 


and up ...food, housing, just 


about anything 
you can think of. | 

But gasoline has tried hard 
to keep its feet 
on the ground... 


and 


with come success... Because 
while wholecale prices 


in general <2 are up 119%. more 


than what 
they were before the war... 


rescued by a life-saving crew from Seal 
Cove. 

While Gannet Rock is an extremely 
solid chunk of real estate, it’s easy to 
forget this when the waves come crash- 
ing over it. About ten years ago a new 
keeper went to the island with his wife. 
“Nice peaceful place,”’ he told her. 
“You'll like it.” 

At last report he was still munch- 
ing these words. Thirty solid days of 
storms, capped by a roaring hurricane 
that flooded their kitchen, sent them 


packing. 
The Tuckers have had to bail out 
their kitchen several times. It’s a 


disturbing experience but other threats 
trouble them more than the sea. One is 
fire. Until diesel generators were put on 
the island last year, they nervously fed 
kerosene to the beacon in their wooden 
lighthouse. ‘‘A fire here would be a 
big success,’’ says Frank. “There’s 
nowhere to run but into the sea.” 

The sea and the rocks make it un- 
healthy for the Tucker children to 
stray outside their home. Sometimes in 
winter they stay indoors for five and six 
weeks at a time. Only in summer, when 
storms are fewer, do ‘they get out 
regularly to play in a small walled 
quadrangle beside the house. 

“‘Lighthouse families always seem 
to be close together,’” Margaret ‘Tucker 
says quietly. ‘‘Not just physically 
either. We feel close, like a family 
should. Our house is more than just a 
place to eat and sleep. It’s the centre 
of our lives. Some of my happiest 
moments have been here, in winter, 
when it’s blowing hard outside and 
we’re all cooped up together.” 

The isolation that knits a family 
together also, paradoxically, breaks it 
up, as it did last fall when the Tuckers 
stood on the rocks and waved good-by 
to eight-year-old Frank, their eldest 
son, who was bound for his grand- 
mother’s home on Grand Manan and 
school. ‘‘We hated to see him go,’ 
Frank says, “but what could we do? 
He has to get an education and 
almost as important—learn to get 
along with other kids.” 

Though most lighthouse families are 
isolated geographically, they keep in 
touch with the outside world. Mail, 
magazines and newspapers come to 
Gannet Rock with the supply ship 
The Tuckers have a radio and Mar- 
garet, like mainland housewives, suffers 
daily with soap-opera heroines A 
radio-telephone linking them with the 
New Brunswick mainland and other 
lighthouses is meant for official business 
only. But it’s nobody’s secret that on 
the odd night when one lonely light 
keeper calls another for an unofficial 
chat nobody hangs up. 

Mrs. Tucker uses it also to order 
groceries from Harvey Benson, a 
Grand Manan lightkeeper who, in 
turn, relays her shopping list to a 
grocer. Here arises another problem 
that would tax any housewife. Since 
the supply ship comes only twice a 
month, she has to plan all meals more 
than two weeks ahead. If she forgets 
something, they go without. ‘“‘I forgot 
salt once,’’ Margaret recalls, laughing, 

so Frank boiled down sea water. I'll 
never forget salt again.” 

Supplies for Gannet Rock and neigh- 
boring Machias Seal Island, 14 miles 
away, are ferried out by Weldon 
Ingalls, a 37-year-old Seal Cove lob- 
ster fisherman. Though his trips, paid 
for by the Department of Transport, 
are tentatively scheduled for the first 
and 15th of the month, storms may 
delay him as much as two weeks. 
Ingalls needs calm water to land at 
Gannet and even then it can be 
hazardous. A few years back a fishing 
boat brought Mrs. Tucker’s grand- 
mother to the island for a visit. She 
stepped cautiously into a dory, thence 
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to shore. Then, in rapid order, her 
trunk was lost overboard and a sudden 
wave sat her down. She hasn’t been 
back since. 

Worse than being unable to land on 
an isolated island is being unable to get 
off it in a hurry. Last spring Allison 
Benson, an assistant on Machias Seal 
Island, acquired a cranky appendix, 
indicating a hasty trip to hospital. But 
storms came up. It was three days 
before they let up and Allison, by then 
a stretcher case, could be taken to the 

mainland. He was operated on just in 
time, the doctor said. When seas are 
rough, broken arms and nagging tooth- 
aches become major ordeals. On each 
of the three occasions when Margaret 
Tucker has gone ashore to have babies 
she has played it safe by leaving two 
months early. 

Occasionally when Weldon Ingalls 
brings supplies to Gannet Rock he 
takes one of Tucker’s assistants ashore 
for a month. For every three months 
they spend on the island they’re en 
titled to one off. Frank, who earns 
about $3,500 a year tending Gannet 
light, takes his family to Montreal for 
a radical change of scenery on his 
annual vacation. 

In mid-December Ingalls goes into 
the woods, fells a spruce tree and takes 
it out to Gannet Rock. ‘““That’s when 
we feel loneliest,””’ says Margaret 
Tucker. “It’s Christmas and we'd love 
to be somewhere with people, to go 
walking in the snow and see some bright 
lights—the kind they have on St 
Catherine Street.” 


A Duck Beat the Glass 


When winter melts into spring the 
Tuckers see no bursting buds or green 
grass. To them spring is warmer 
weather, more fog and the sight of 
brightly painted lobster boats and 
great flights of birds winging back from 
the south. Many of the birds get no 
farther than Gannet. ““They get in the 
beam,”’ says Frank Tucker, ‘“‘and fly 
right at the lantern. Some mornings, 
spring or fall, we find 200 to 300 birds 
lying dead around the tower.’ Once, 
before Tucker’s time, a black duck 
flew at the lantern. It crashed through 
plate glass—-three eighths of an inch 
thick —and lived to fly off again. 

So powerful is the Gannet Rock 
beacon that when it flashes to the west 
on a clear night it lights up the home 
of Ottawa Benson, the keeper of 
Machias Seal Island, 14 miles away 
Benson is a slight balding man of 46 
whose face is creased and browned 
from years of squinting seaward. He is 
a great-grandson of Walter B. Me 
Laughlin, a legendary figure among 
lightkeepers. Old W. B. kept the light 
at Southwest Head, on Grand Manan 
and like many a lightkeeper he found 
that to keep from mental dry rot it was 
best to keep busy. This he did by read 
ing everything from grammar text 
books to tomes on canon law. Though 
his formal education had ended eae 
ly in the fifth grade, he taught himself 
Greek. At night he pored over the 
Iliad by lantern light. He came to be 
regarded as one of the best-read men 
in New Brunswick, and one of the 
most patriotic. When a son was born 
to him on July 1, 1867—the first 
Dominion Day—he named him Ot 
tawa’ 

Every July 1 thereafter, W. B. fired 
a three-round salute from a cannon 
which was ordinarily shot off only as a 
fog warning in those days, foghorns not 
yet having come into general use. On 
Ottawa’s tenth birthday, and the 
nation’s, Ottawa stuffed the muzzle of 
the canon with sod. He did it to pro- 
duce a bigger bang, the boy explained 
later. At high noon W. B. strode to the 
gun, shouted “‘Long live Canada!”’ and 
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language of the sea 


characteristics as 


Crosby’s ears 


minute 


cliff, scalloped with surf 
Walter B. McLaughlin read Homer in 
inother day, Harvey 
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fired Miraculously, in the ensuing 
explosion which blasted the cannon 


into a million bits, no one was hurt. 


Ottawa Benson, a grandson of the 


1867 Ottawa, became a lightkeeper in 


1944, neither for tradition’s sake nor 


because he eschews society. “I was a 
lobster fisherman,” he explains frankly, 


‘ 


‘and business was bad.’’ 


then he has been living on Machias 


Seal, a small crescent-shaped island off 
the coast of Maine. While not so bald 
as Gannet Rock it’s a bleak mound of 
rock and grass against which the wind 
whistles eerily when it blows off the 
water 

When the Canada-U.S. borde: was 
defined, and the Grand Manan archi 


pelago was confirmed as part of 
Canada, Machias Seal was somehow 


Thereafter Britain and the 
U.S. squabbled over it for years, and 


»verlooked 


the ownership is still uncertain, but 
ght 


Canada maintains the lig 

Ottawa Benson is quite content with 
his small domain “It may be a bit 
lonely at times,’ he says, “‘but it’s 


steadier work than fishing and I’m my 


own bos Last fall Ottawa bought a 
nome it Seal Cove and moved his 
wife and four children ashore Now he 
ind his 19-year-old son, Allison. live 


ilone on the is ind with a dog two 


sheep and thousands of birds for con 
any Machias Seal, a federal bird 
sanctuary, is alive in summer with 
gulls, puffins, swallows, sandpipers and 
stormy petrels--and the naturalists 
who come from far off to study them 

‘I never had much use for birds 
until I came out here,’’ Ottawa admits 
“but now in winter everything seems 
dead when they’re gone and we look 
forward to seeing them in spring. They 
make one hell of a noise—and that’s a 
change.” 

3esides his home, Benson owns a 
trim little speedboat that takes him 
ishore to visit his family and a new 
model car to drive when he gets there 
Lightkeepers have little trouble saving 
their are rent-free, 
many grow enough vegetables for thei 


money homes 


own use, and catch fish and lobsters in 
the sea 
chickens 
Unlike the Gannet lighthouse, which 
is painted with perpendicular black and 
white 


A few keep COWS, hogs and 


Benson's 
Machias Seal is entirely white 


stripes, tower on 
T he re 


are other differences Gannet light 


shows a half-second flash, an eclipse of 


two seconds, another half-second flash 


then twelve seconds of darkness 
Machias Seal merely flashes every three 
seconds Similarly, the two stations 
have distinct fog signals, 
the length of their throaty blasts and 


the silence between them 


Varying In 


These differences are all part of the 


Lights and fog 


horns aren’t merely warnings; they're 
also landmarks, each with a set of 


obvious as 4ing 


Passing within sight of 


Gannet light at night, a skipper can 


dentify it, and thus check his position 


by timing flashes and eclipses for one 


He can: 


lso check his position 


by timing the biasts of a foghorn. Two 
lights on the east coast may have the 
same flashing signal. But not two in 


iny one area It’s assumed that a 


skipper off Grand Manan knows that 
he is not off, say, Cape Breton 


Ten miles across the water from 


Machias Seal, at the southern end of 
Grand Manan, Southwest Head light 
squats on the edge of a jagged 500-foot 


Here, where 


Jenson, who is 


not related to Ottawa, now tends the 
light—and watches Space Cadet and 
Senator McCarthy on his television set 


Jenson, a stocky red-faced man who 


has been a lightkeeper for 25 of his 41 


MAGAZINE AUG 


Ever since 


years, speaks with the New England 
drawl of Grand Manan, as distinctive 
as its famous smoked herring. (‘‘What 
with mah choahs, the T’V and the doag 
bahkin’ every moanin’, a man don’t 
hahdly git any sleep.” 

During the first four years of World 
War II Benson and his wife Thelma 
had Machias Seal Island all to them- 
selves. Usually they worked in shifts 
but once Harvey stayed on the job five 
days and nights in a row. Often their 
relief ship came only once a month and 
they were reduced to skimpy rations 
But there was a 


cloak-and-daygger 


a choice of Service 
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Whichever you choose 
TCA looks atter you! 


$367.00 on 


dependability and attentive 
sracetul Super Constellations fleet offers just that. You have 


You can go First Class with mor 
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roam. And fora good night's sleep 


Or vou can go Tourist 
deep reclining seats 


complimentary meals 


youll be more than pleased 


MONTREAL 


$660.60 return 


See your Travel Agent, Railway Ticket 
Office or TCA Office. 


element to their work 
they received coded radio messages 


Every evening 


telling them whether to light their 
lamp that night. With German U-boats 
skulking around the Bay of Fundy 
convoy lanes, beacons were sometimes 
blacked out. 

Lightkeepers like Tucker and Benson 
used to have to pay assistants out of 
their own wages but now the govern 
ment foots the bill. Their homes are 
rent-free and heating, electricity and all 
supplies for maintaining the station are 
paid for by the department 
er buys food and clothing and nee 


lhe Keep 


«e+ BECAUSE when vou fly to Europe you want speed comftort 


too, on every flight. 


possible on an aircraft. Your food is continental cuisine 


fully reclining 


comfort with economy 
friendly TCA servic 


TO GLASGOW: 


$268.00 one u 
$482.40 return 


personalized service \ ne 


luxury than vou imagine 


preceded and ace OTN (i 


A club lounge too, with room to 


he can grow or catch much of his food, 
and doesn't have to worry about his 
appearance, his expenses are low. But 
Frank 
McKinnon, the department’s superin 
tendent of lights for the Bay of Fundy 
district 


keeping a light is no cinch 


knows the hardships it in 
volves We try to do all we can for 
these men,”’ he says They don’t lead 
any part of an easy life.” 

n Saint John 


From an office grimy 


old Customs Buildin McKinnon, a 
chunky quiet Scot of 48 keeps in close 
touch with 158 lightkeepers spotted 


ilong the 1,000 miles of coastline in bi 
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| washed my hair last night and | can't do a thing without it!’ 


district. Daily by radio, phone or 
radio-telephone, they report to him on 
weather conditions, request supplies, 
help or 

He also handles job applications. At 
present there is a waiting list for most 
lights, Gannet and Machias Seal 
excepted ‘“‘When times little 


tough and jobs are scarce,’” McKinnon 


in some cases-—transfers 


get a 


says, “‘a lot of people decide they want 
to keep a light. We look them over 
pretty carefully. It’s a vital job and 
our men have to be dependable.”’ Ap- 
plicants who merely want to get away 
from nagging wives, escape the H-bomb 
or recuperate from break- 
downs are politely turned down. 


nervous 


Red is to the Right 


lights and fog alarms 
McKinnon has a 
handful of beacons that work 
automatically Around the Fundy 
coast, too, are 1,400 steel buoys, stakes 


Besides the 
tended by people, 


shore 


and other markers designed to direct 
marine traffic. Buoys are round, conical 


or tanklike 


Anchored to vast slabs of 


granite, some are no larger than a 
barrel, while others are as big as a 


garage They’re expensive things, too 
A gas and whistle buoy, equipped with 
a lantern and whistle that shrills when 
the buoy rocks, costs as much as a 
Cadillac. 

It’s an old saw that deep-sea mari 
whom the hold no 
their when they 
arrive in sight of land Buoys, with 
their unique sign language, help to 
reassure them. Red conical buoys, for 
mark the starboard side of 

Black indicate the 


ners. for oceans 


terrors, gnaw nails 


instance, 
a channel 
port side. 

At Saint John the transport depart- 
ment has two elderly ships, the Dol- 
lard and the Franklin. Nautical trouble 
shooters, they freight supplies to light- 
buoys and round up 


cans 


houses, set out 
strays that have been cut 
storms. Once a month one of them 
steams down to the mouth of the Bay 
of Fundy, hauling provisions to the 
Lurcher lightship. Stubby, barnacle- 
studded, this sea-going lighthouse rides 
at anchor year after year 18 miles off 
Yarmouth, N.S. Her lights, atop both 
masts, gleam through the night like a 
cat’s eyes, warning ships away from 


loose by 
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the treacherous Lurcher shoals 
Another stop for the supply ship is 

3on Portage Island, off the southwest 

coast of Nova Scotia. It’s the home of 


Canada’s best-known lighthouse dwel 


lers, Morrill Richardson and his wife 
Evelyn, an  ex-schoolmarm turned 
author The Richardsons had been 
living in happy obscurity on Bon 


Portage for 16 years when Evelyn de- 
cided—-with no previous literary ex 
perience——-to write a book about it 
Her book, We Keep a Light, won the 
Governor-General’s award for creative 
1945 and 
Canadian best-seller. 

In it Mrs. Richardson described their 
old oil-burning beacon and the antique 
foghorn they had to crank by hand 
Soon after 
coincidence or not, the Department of 
Transport light 


nonfiction in became a 


whenever ships came near 


installed an electric 


and an automatic fog-alarm on Bon 
Portage 

Morrill Richardson is still tending 
his light and Evelyn is still writing 


Last year she produced her first nove! 
Desired Haven, which won the $1,000 
Ryerson fiction award 

Though they are 
of the comforts of 
must work hard at filling in long lonely 


isolated, lack many 


modern living and 


hours, most lighthouse dwellers aré 
happy tending their lights. Records 
show that those who don’t like it 
don’t stick at it; those who remain 


grow deeply rooted to their rocks and 
their islands and the sea around them 


jut they have a hard time convincing 
outsiders—city folks who feed on 
entertainment that they aren’t 


slightly mad. Recently Cecil Tucker 
the elderly assistant keeper at Gannet 
Rock, was coming ashore for a holiday 
when he got to talking about strange 
sights. 

About a year ago, he said, he 

Frank were keeping 
around 3 a.m. when they saw a round 
greenish glow that hovered 
then shot ahead In 
starts it circled the island. 

“Flying 
gravely. 

Had they reported them? 

Mr. Tucker snorted eloquently 
““What’s the use?” he said. ‘People’d 
only say we been living too long in a 
lighthouse.”” 


and 
his son watch 
over the 
water, fits and 


saucers,’’ he explained 
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The Best Way to 
Murder Aunt Maudie 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 
| 


I’m going to live to be ninety-six! Isn’t | 
that nice, Juley?”’ 

Nobody would commit her to an 
asylum, Jules thought despairingly. 
Not with all her money. He glared at 
Aunt Maudie 

Aunt Maudie weighed a plump 159. 
She gushed a great deal. Several times 
a day she took pills and miracle drugs 
for she worried about her health and 
always had been, she insisted, delicate. 
She just loved fortune tellers for they 
told her she was healthy as a horse, 
which she was, and that she was a fine 
judge of human nature, as well as being 
compassionate and generous to a fault 

“Sit right down and get your fortune 
told,’”’ she told her nephew, pulling him 
off balance and spilling his Martini. 
“You’ve been looking a little peaked 
lately 

“Yes,”’ said the little man. ‘Do sit 
down, Mr. Wyckson.’ 

“Let go of my wrist,’’ Jules snapped 
at his aunt. “‘Where do you get these 
phonies?’ 

“Jules Wyckson! I’m ashamed of 
you,”’ Aunt Maudie said. She patted 
the little man on his shoulder. “‘Pardon 
my nephew, Dr. Desto. He’s such a 
evnic. Even when he was in school.” 

‘| know,” said Dr. Desto. ‘“‘Can’t 
say as I blame him.” 

“Oh hell,” Jules growled, pushing 
through the ring of onlookers. “‘Let me 
out of here.” 


ND HE WALKED AWAY by him- 
/Aself into the early evening trying to 
organize his thoughts. I couldn’t put 
poison in her pills, he thought That’s 
the first thing they’d check. He wished 
he were more of a detail man for, he 
understood, details were quite impor- 
tant in a matter like this. He decided 
to have another drink and walked into 
the big house where the bar, built like 
an ocean-going liner, was located in one 
corner of the rumpus room. Aunt 
Maudie followed him 

‘1 do wish you would be nice to Dr 


Desto.”’ she said. ‘I think you hurt his 
feelings.” 

“(Great Scott,’ Jules said, “these 
fakes are going to take you for a real 
ride one of these days.’ He resented 
this 


“The very idea! Did you know that 
Dr. Desto won't take a cent from me 
above his silly little regular fee? I 
tried to give him a bonus.” 

‘“‘Bah.”’ 

“Well, he won't. He said his profes- 
sional ethics prohibited it. That’s why 
he doesn’t advertise either, and I was 
verv lucky to hear about him And 
then vou have to be so rude.”’ 

“Rah.” said Jules, walking away and 
leaving his aunt standing there saying 
tsk, tsk 

Jules walked down the long drive 
way, past the pool, through the gar 
dens. around the greenhouse, down the 
gravel path to the groves and headed 
for the far bench Dr. Desto was 
seated on the bench in the moonlight 
He had gotten rid’ of the Mexican hat 
and a soft coal-black hat was square 
on his head, and the moonlight made 
soft shadows on his face 

“What are you doing here?’”” Wyck- 
son demanded 

“Qh.” said Dr. Desto, ‘just sitting 
in the moonlight I thought maybe 
vou’d like your fortune told. No extra 
charge, you know.” 

“Get the hell off this property.” 

‘“Mavbe you'd like your fortune told 
some other time,” said Dr. Desto, 
handing Jules a business card. “Rather 
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Your Move, George .. . 


It’s amazing what machines can do. 


There’s one machine. an electronic brain called George, who 


can even play checkers. We say “who” because George is almost 


human 


. + but not quite. George can’t think. All he can do is 


process information and use his “memory” to solve intricate 


problems in the bat of an eye. 


One day George's scientist companion decided he needed 


someone to play checkers with, so he taught George to play. 
Sut the scientist knew that if he taught George to “think” an 


infinite number of moves ahead George would always win. So to 


bolster his ego and maintain “man’s superiority over the machine” 


the scientist taught him to calculate... 


only five moves ahead. 


think an infinite number of moves 


not think, but cale 
And since theoretically a man can 


ulate 


ahead he should always 


win. whether at checkers or at other things ... the trouble is 


he doesn t. 


In this business of investing there 


no 


“George” into which 


you can put a set of faets and get back infallible answers. It 


doesn’t work that way. 


Here at Ames we haven't any 


“Georges” just pe 


ople. 


People who don’t profess to be able to think an infinite number 


of moves ahead, but people with the experience and the training 


to note signs ot strength here or weakness there. People who can 


draw up “personalized” investme.t 


can listen sy mpathetically and help you plan intelligently 


kind of people we believe you ll like to do business with. 


A. E. Ames 


Limited 


Business Established 1889 
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BANK 
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It is scant consolation to me, 
MINORITY And | get more and more apprehensive, 


REP, When the best things in life may be free 


But the things that | want are expensive. 


helpful in some cases.’ 

Jules crumpled the card and threw 
it down angrily. He said 
here! Now! 

I don’t see why you’re so angry 
with me,’’ Dr. Desto said sadly #5 
never really did anything to you, you 


know 


“Get going, you old fake,” Jules 
glared 

The small man got up resignedly and 
said, ‘“‘In special cases | drum up 


business this way 

“I’m warning you,’ Jules gritted 

So Dr. Desto shuffled off down the 
path, a roundish little old man carrying 
1 round crystal ball and, Jules noted 
with belated rage, a tumbler full of 
Aunt Maudie’s rum Pretty soon he 
was gone 

Then a brilliant ray of inspiration 
flooded into the dark brooding of Jules 
Wyckson’s mind, a veritable flash of 
genius illuminated his dilemma and he 
stood up and clapped his hands to 
gether, once, in exuberance. The sharp 
sound echoed in the night 

“T’ve got it!’ Jules exclaimed aloudy 
“I'll make it look like that tramp 
fortune teller killed my aunt!” 

With the heavy brass poker near the 
fireplace by the wall safe! By golly 
Jules exulted, that’s it! He snapped his 
lighter into flame and found the 
crumpled card without any trouble 

The card proclaimed: “‘Dr. Monta 


gue Hiram Desto. Sees All Knows 
All Past, Present, Future Office 
Hours: 9 a.m $ p.m Weekdays 
10 a.m 1 p.m. Saturdays 142 
Fourth Street, Suite 309 Special 


Rates for Parties.” 

Jules tucked the card in his wallet 
and walked back down the path, hash 
ing over his plan, and went to bed. He 
was up early the next afternoon and he 
borrowed one of the convertibles from 
Aunt Maudie and drove downtown 


yR. DESTO’S SUITE was down in 
! the hock-shop district. Jules made 
his way down the littered sidewalk, his 
thin nose wrinkled in distaste 

His soft Panama hat was tilted down 
over his receding hairline and the gold 
cigarette holder was clenched firmly in 
his bridgework. He was careful with his 
perforated soft-leather shoes as he made 
his way around a pile of debris. (Two 
hoodlums lounging in a doorway 
watched longingly after him but the 
afternoon sun shone bright and clear 
and alley slugging was a pursuit con 
fined to the night A fine location, this 
dump, Jules thought sardonically, as he 
made his way around a sleeping man on 
the sidewalk. He found the address. It 
was a rickety building and he climbed 
the crooked stairs 

I’ve got a fine plan here, he cautioned 
himself once more, and I must be 
exceedingly careful. He knocked on the 
door of Suite 309. 

‘Come in,” said a voice, rather 
thickly. Jules went in. Dr. Desto was 
seated in a rocker at a teetery table 
Che erystal ball was on the table 

Che room was nearly bare except for 
1 cot. another rocker, a framed license 
on the wall, a hot plate, assorted 
books. cans and bottles and a stuffed 
swordfish, about five feet long, in one 
corner 

“Left by the previous tenant, a 


taxidermist,’’ said Dr. Desto “| 
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“Get out of 


P. J. BLACKWELL 


always feel called upon to explain th 
swordfish. Well, Mr. Wyckson, you 
fine--how’m I?” 

Jules stared blankly 

**A little joke in the profession,’’ D 
Desto said apologetically, taking a drin 
eris half whijfed 


of rum. This old gee 
rum now, Jules thought That might 
make it all easier 

Dr. Desto had on his black hat ane 
his black suit and a coal-black tie. Hi 
dark eves were distant He scratched 
his red nose casually with the tip of 


‘I can be of 


stubby thumb and asked, 
assistance? 

“Well,”’ said Jules, came for th 
fortune telling you mentioned.”’ 

“We'll get right to work, then Dy 
Desto said, with a half-hearted try 
briskness ‘What tense were you 
interested in?”’ 

“Let’s see,”’ Jules was thinkin; 
“Get this old boy out to the house, use 
the poker on Aunt Maudie, then on 
the good doctor here Call police 
Show them the rifled safe, the stuff in 
crystal ball’s pocket Everybody knows 
Aunt Maudie would come to this with 


those fortune tellers. Tell how I over 


powered the murdering intruder. Look 
bereaved Pose for press pictures 
Yep, that should do it, all right, all 
right 


“‘T asked what tense interested you 
Dr. Desto repeated 

Oh.” Jules said, blinking back to the 
present Oh, pardon me. What tense’ 
oh, of course. Well 
tell me about the future.” 

That will be a dollar fifty,’’ Dr 
Desto said, and took the money. He 
rubbed the crystal! ball with a handker 
chief. He blew a speck of dust from the 
glassy It was about the size of 
a bowling ball, but slightly flattened 
on the top and bottom so it wouldn’t 
Light made bubbly blue 


dont pels 


surface 


roll around 
gleams deep inside it It was crystal 
clear. Dr. Desto moved it to the exact 
centre of the table and peered at it 

“You came on a bad day,” said D1 
Desto. ‘For some reason the reception 
isn’t as good on clear days. That's odd 
isn’t it? And there’s a quack foot 
doctor upstairs who has a vibrating 
machine which doesn’t do the reception 
pattern much good Sometimes | 
wonder how I got into this business.”’ 

Dr. Desto jiggled the crystal ball 
impatiently, and struck it sharply on 
the side with the palm of his hand 
““Ah,”’ he said, “‘here we go.” 

“Why don’t we drop over to my 
house?’’ Jules asked innocently 

Dr. Desto was intent *“‘Hm,”’ he 
said ‘“‘Next Saturday’s roller derby 
Drop over to your house? Why, sir?”’ 

“Oh, we could have a couple of 
drinks,”’ Jules said casually. ‘““Thought 
I might have some friends over for a 
group séance, or whatever you call it 

Dr. Desto eyed- Jules with cocked 
eyebrows 

“Cash in advance,” Jules said and 
becoming more uncomfortable unde: 
the enigmatic gaze, then ““‘Uh, how does 
that thing work? The crystal ball.” 

Dr. Desto grew enthusiastic ind 
said, ‘‘Now that you ask, I'll show you 
Very interesting process, I’ve always 
thought It works sort of like tel 
vision, but on an entirely different 
principle, I’ve always suspected. Quite 
difficult to explain to the layman 
really. Watch now.’ 
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Jules made an idle pretense of staring 
at the ball, but actually he was weigh- 
ing details. 

Dr. Desto said, ‘“The first thing you 
do is to think very hard about what 
you want to know. Then you watch 
for the answer. For instance, I'll 
simply wonder about what would hap- 
pen if we went over to your aunt’s 
house.”’ 

Disinterest melted suddenly from 
Jule’s face, which turned rather white. 
Several of his lower vertebrae chilled 
simultaneously. In the flattened top 
surface of the crystal ball he saw him- 
self—creeping across the rumpus room 
carrying a poker. Plain as day. 

“Wait,” Jules choked. “Quit! 
That’s impossible. Turn it off!” 

The chill climbed jerkily up his spine 

Dr. Desto looked around with con- 
cern and the images, or impressions, 
flickered, faded and were gone. It was 
hard for Jules to tell whether they had 
been images, now that they were gone, 
or impressions in his own mind—it was 
as hard for him to decide that as it is 
difficult to determine if you think in 
words or not. Jules Wyckson was very 
pale, with a light-green tint to his 
alarmed, drawn countenance. 

“Damn thing works,’’ he muttered. 

He wanted it. In this crystal ball lay 
opportunity, the answer to all his 
problems. He could see that. A house 
didn’t have to fall on him. Oh, how he 
wanted it! 

‘“*May~——may I try it?’’ he asked. 

“Sure,’”” Dr. Desto said, and hic- 
cuped. His eyes were heavy-lidded and 
his face was flushed; his tongue was 
thick. 

“T think I shall——I think I shall rest 
my eyes briefly,” said Dr. Desto, 
sagging forward on the table and going 
quietly and instantly to sleep. The 
rum bottle was empty 

Eagerly Wyckson hitched his chair 
up to the table a little closer He 
thought long and hard about some- 
thing to think about and then, hitting 
upon an appropriate subject, wondered 
what steps his second wife was taking 
about the alimony. 


MMEDIATELY she flashed on, 

bright and clear except for a little 
fuzziness around the edges. She was 
talking to that judge who had been so 
nasty. Jules shuddered slightly. But 
that was all he needed to know—he 
could work the crystal ball. He got 
next Wednesday’s headlines to make 
absolutely sure, and then pure un- 
diluted joy welled up within him. I can 
work the crystal ball, he said over and 
over. I can work it- 

“To hell with Aunt Maudie,’’ he 
said. “‘I could buy and sell a dozen like 
her!” 

Wrapping the crystal ball in a copy 
of the editorial page of the New York 
Times, which he found under the 
swordfish, Jules Wyckson tiptoed out 
the door with his treasure. Dr. Desto 


snored peacefully. The world is mine, 
Jules thought in delight Now I'll 
show ’em He was relieved that he 


didn’t have to bother murdering Aunt 
Maudie: things were finally breaking 
his way 

“Juley, where have you been?”’ Aunt 
Maudie called from the library. ‘““We 
were going to the club for the Mirksons’ 
all-day brunch, did you forget? Hurry, 
it’s nearly five.” 

“I’m not going,’’ Jules said, and 
finally herded his aunt out of the house, 
still protesting. Then he was alone... 

First, to savor the fullness of pos- 
session without hurry, he mixed a 
shaker of Martinis, put cellophane 
straws in it, sipped luxuriously, and 
just looked at his crystal ball. Finally 
he could wait no longer. 


the boll be the | 
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desk. The big house was quiet. Jules 
Wyckson looked into his crystal ball. 

It worked fine. He got the fight 
which was to start at 8.30 that night. 
“Um, by golly,”’ he said. ‘‘An upset 
Wilson all the way.”’ 

“Hello, Cuffs?”’ he said on the tele- 


phone to the gambler named Barnes. decided. confidence, the which were to happen were to happen 

‘‘Never mind the threats. You'll get surety of it all! He saw himself shoot the old m 

the money tomorrow. That's right, The feeling of power surged through the right temple, when the old 

tomorrow. Now get me loaded on this him. I do this so well, he reflected. His came that night for his crystal 
Wilson by a TKO in the sixth. Of eyes glittered, the gloomy and who can change the future as 


course I’m good for it, do you think 
I’ve lost my mind?” But 
He hung up, rather irritated because 


Barnes would only advance him two 


thousand, 


immense. But there were other events, 


other bookies; he got down good on a in a way, the manner in which 
dog named Odif and got loaded on the 
ball game, the Packers 7 to 3. 

That would be enough for tonight, he 


library. 


remain 


some things. The other night I phoned 


curiosity, asked the operator how much the call cost. 


$2.35, night rate, station to station. From 


How does your “‘guesstimate” compare to actual 


what of the old man he took the 
would be from? 
He felt it was somewhat unfortu 


problem must be resolved, for it 


in advance? Not me, Jules said, t 
buoyant to 


extent. For revolver from the study and put 


“Funny how wrong you can be on 


Fredericton from Winnipeg and then, out of 


My guess was at least $6.50. Actual cost? Only 


now on I’m using long distance more 


often for that personal touch in 


business and personal affairs. 


( In a recent survey it was found that most } 
people think long distance calls cost TWICE AS 


table of typical rates below. You'll agree... 


rates on the following long distance calls? 


an in 


out of my line; so he got the 32-calibre 


) MUCH AS THEY ACTUALLY DO. Look at the j 


Halifax to Winnipeg $72.50 Winnipeg to Fredericton. ..$7.35 
Saint John to Edmonton. . . $3.00 Regina to Tosento........ 
Montreal to Halifax $1.40 Calgary to Montreal... . . 
Toronto to Vancouver $2.95 Vancouver to Saskatoon. . $1.75 
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nate, 
that 
was 


rather messy he saw as the solution 
unfolded in the crystal ball. But things 


man 
ball, 
seen 


hat’s 


it on 
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Whether it’s a back-to-school wardrobe. or a new cashmere sweater, or 
that fall coat you've wanted... be sure the woollens you buy give you 
Moth-Freedom.,..the protection of Mitin — the durable mothproofer. 


Mitin is dyed-in-the-wool by the manufacturer.;.to withstand weath- 
ering, wear, and normal washing and dry cleaning, and to last for the 
life of the garment. It means that your woollens never need seasonal 
care — they're always ready for wear... protected against costly moth 


damage every moment of their life. 


Get this important added value in wool and blends of wool every time 
you buy. You'll find a wide variety of men’s. women’s, and children’s 
apparel, in stores throughout Canada, bearing the label “durably 


mothproofed with Mitin.” 


A very large part of 
the woollens of the 
Canadian Military 
Services are durably 
mothproofed with 


MITIN 
mothproofing 


a product of GEIGY CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
4 P.O. Box 33, New Toronto, Toronto 14, Ontario 


“bitin” is the registered trademark for the patented, mill-applied durable mothproofing agent 
sold by Geigy Chemical Corporation, U. S$, Patent No. 2,311,062. Canadian Letters Patent No. 464,489, 


the desk right next to the crystal ball. 

Twilight came and dark. A pale 
moon climbed the dusk. Jules Wyck- 
son waited excitedly for the hours to 
pass—-he had never felt so alert and 
exhilarated. He passed the time 
by watching varied and entertaining 
affairs in the crystal ball. There were 
no barriers, he found, to what he could 
see. 

He chuckled aloud occasionally, and 
the throaty noise filled the big library 

His eyes were shiny, beady, as he sat 
there. 

Oh, he thought, I do this so well 
I’ve always needed a crystal ball. 

Once, for no specific reason he could 
think of, he threw back his head and 
roared a long high-keyed series of 
laughter peals. Much later, the phone 
rang. The dog named Odif had run 
last, not first 

The phone rang back almost im 
mediately before he could actually com- 
prehend 

Packers lost 7 to a grating 
voice said. “See you early, Buster, and 
have it ready. No excuses this time.”’ 


And Wilson lost by a TKO in the 
ninth. Jules Wyckson, his eyes un- 
believing, let the receiver fall back, 


clicking off the metallic warning voice 
The old man, Jules Wyckson hissed. 
The old man is doing this to me. 
I'll kill him, Wyckson whimpered, 
pulling unknowingly at his hair. I'll 
kill that old man 


kK VERYTHING CAME OUT back 
Awards, he said to himself, and his 
whimpers were gutteral in his throat 
backwards The 


in his brain 


everything came out 
thought churned dull rage 

His mind was a mass of hate for all 
the things gone wrong, forever wrong, 
when he saw Dr. Desto standing just 
inside the library door 

Jules Wvyckson screamed in his rage 
and the scream ricocheted through the 
house 

“You did Jules screamed 

““T didn’t do anything,”’ said the little 


man. ‘““Not me 
All the pent-up frustration in his 
life, the scalding memories of things 


gone wrong, plans awry, always wrong, 
the things never worked out 
right ill of these things boiled in 
Jules Wyckson’s head as he snatched 
up the revolver and aimed it at the old 


which 


man’s right temple 

“You made everything backwards,’ 
Jules screamed 

Dr. Desto walked over the thick rug 


to the polished desk, casually ignoring 
the revolver. He looked blandly at the 
twisted face of Jules Wyckson, then 
down at the crystal ball 

“‘Rackwards?”” asked Dr Desto 


picking up his crystal ball and inspect 
ing the surface which had been on the 
hard desk, looking for chips or mars 
“Why, I shouldn’t be a bit surprised.”’ 

And Jules Wyckson understood all at 
once what he meant. As he 
leveling the pistol he understood com 


stood there 


pletely and thoroughly and irrefutably 

They'll mind, 
Jules thought almost idly —they always 
wonder that in suicides. And, as the 
old man walked out the door and down 
the driveway, Jules Wyckson shot him- 
self in the left temple. 


wonder if I lost my 


Poor fellow,”’ the old man said, as 
he walked into the night, when the shot 
blasted out behind him. In a way it 
seemed a shame, but of course it 


couldn’t be helped 

“No wonder everything was back 
wards,”’ the old man said, and he shook 
his head a little “He had it upside 
down.”’ 

The old man vanished into the dark- 
ness and then everything quiet 
around the big house, except for the 
frogs which croaked for rain beneath 
the cool pale moon. * 
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make ends meet even though Hincks 
had them on the part-time payroll of 
the CMHA. A crisis was reached when 
Yale University offered to hire the 
entire Toronto team at twice their 
salaries Hincks met the threat by 
advising the scientists to beg, borrow or 
steal all the cash they With 
$12,000 in his pocket, he went te 
Montreal to see his friend, J. G. 
MeConnell, the publisher and financier 
**T have $12,000 here belonging to some 


could 


of my young scientists,’’ explained 
Hincks. ‘‘You’re supposed to be the 
wisest investor in Canada. I want you 
to take this money and increase its 
value quickly.”” Within six months 
McConnell parlayed the $12,000 to 


$50,000. The psychologists stayed in 
Canada 
According to 
of his 
markable partnership he kas had with 
Marjorie Keyes for the 
She came to work 


Hincks, a 


been 


good part 


success has due to a re 


past 58 years 


for him as a young 


nurse and since then has become, in 
Hincks’ words, ‘‘my super-secretary 
my business partner and my psychia 
trist Her contacts and experience 
rank her as one of Canada’s top 
authorities in the field of mental! 
health 

Hincks’ deeds and words during the 
past forty years have exerted such a 
tremendous influence that it is no 


exaggeration to term him one of our 
living citizens. When he ap 
peared on the Canadian scene in the 
1910s, 
shameful 
were secretive “‘lunatic asylums” 
tal patients were doomed to die ‘‘mad”’ 
mental staffed by 
muscle-bound goons who often shackled 
and ther Psychiatry 
was the closed secret of a few “‘asylum”’ 


greatest 


mental illness was a loathsome 


disease mental hospitals 


men 


hospitals were 


beat patients 
doctors and there were no psychiatric 
The mentally 

they 
the victims of venereal disease 
or indigents Nobody thinking 
mental health in a positive way 


clinics retarded were 


ignored became prostitutes, 
thieves, 
was 
about 
or the rich benefits which might be 
harvested from research 

More than any other Canadian, Clare 
Hincks changed all that 

In 1910, when he 


young doctor 


was an impover 


ished he persuaded the 
Toronto Star to assign him to a medical 


Buff ilo 
measuring 


convention in where new 


technique for intelligence 


was to be introduced to North America 
by i couple ot European scientists 
Returning to Toronto, he began using 


children, thu 


inadian to use the 


these procedures on 


becoming the first C 


IQ test Che acceptance otf the tests 
along with many years of crusading 
led to the establishment of scores of 


training schools and special classrooms 
for the mentally retarded 


In 1917, Hincks and Dr. C. K 
Clarke opened the first psychiatric 
clinic in Canada; today there are 77 of 
them. He started the Canadian Menta! 
Health Association in 1918 and for 


several years went storming through 
mental hospitals from coast to coast in 
an effort to obtain more humane treat 
ment for the patients by 
pleading, flattering and 
threatening government 
hospital authorities. 

For eight years Hincks was director 
of the American the 
CMHA, thus making him responsible 
for progress in mental health in the 
area between the Mexican border and 
the Arctic Circle. During this period he 
commuted between New York and 


educating 
sometimes 
officials and 


equivalent of 
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Toronto. On the New York-Toronto 
run he generally carried a fat cheque 
from some American charitable founda- 
tion to finance some current project. 
On the Toronto-New York trip he 
invariably had hidden in his luggage 
several bottles of the finest Canadian 
rye whisky which he used to entertain 
his prohibition-starved benefactors in 
New York. ‘‘Progress in mental health 
owes a great deal to smuggled Can- 
adian whisky,’’ Hincks admits without 
shame. 

Before Hincks, psychiatrists were 
ilmost exclusively devoted to the treat- 
ment of the psychotic and neurotic 
Hincks hammered away at the neces 
sity of preventing mental illness and 
was the first man in the world to 
popularize the term mental health. He 
obtained the funds to start a project 
which later developed into the Institute 
of Child Study, University of Toronto 
He placed in charge of it William 
Blatz, a young Canadian doctor who 
was studying the behavior of rats at 
the University of Chicago as part of a 
PhD course in psychology. The Rocke 
feller Foundation, which was paying 
the shot, was doubtful about Blatz 
because of his youth and lack of ex 
perience. “‘If he’s your choice then 
heaven help you!”’ they warned him 
Hincks was adamant. Blatz’ contribu- 
tions to our knowledge about child 
development are today recognized 
throughout the world 

[he Toronto Psychiatric Hospital, 
where the University of Toronto trains 
osychiatrists and conducts research, is 
largely a Hincks creation. A picture of 
him hangs in the Crease Clinic at 
Burnaby B.C.—-the most modern treat 
ment centre in Canada where 89 per 
cent of all mental patients are re 
turned to the community in a matter of 
months. He is thus honored because of 
the role he played in the clinic’s 
birth, as “‘inspirer’’ and ‘‘encourager.’ 
Hincks has sparked literally thousands 
of projects relating to the treatment, 
prevention and research phases of 
mental illness and health 


\ Fist on the Vice-Regal Desk 


A poor advocate for himself, Hincks 
is fearless when pleading for the 
mentally ill. He is probably the only 
Canadian doctor ever to bang the 
table in anger at viceroyalty and 
threaten to report them to the boss 
This happened in 1948. Hincks had 
gone to St. John’s, Nfld., and found 
the local mental hospital in shocking 
condition He promptly called on the 
island’s governor, Su Gordon Mac 
Donald Before Newfoundland joined 
Canada, expenditures had to be ap 


proved by the governor He pleaded 
with the governor to authorize funds 
to erase what he called, ‘‘a blot on 
humanity.’’ MacDonald made it clear 


that he had no such intention. There 
upon Hincks advanced on the gover 
nor’s desk, smashed the hard surface 
several times with his fist and angrily 
shouted, ““Your Excellency leaves me 
only one course. Tomorrow I’m flying 
to London to report you to Mr. Attlee 
and Mr. Bevan (Prime Minister and 


Minister of Health, respectively I 
know that both are humanitarians and 
will want to do the right thing.”’ His 


Excellency blinked’ surprisedly for 
several seconds and then capitulated 
Hincks infiltrated into Ottawa’s 
Rideau Hall and got Lady Willingdon 
so enthused about mental health that 
she told him, “I'll stand at the corner 
of Bank and Sparks Streets begging 
with a tin cup if it will do you any 
good.”” Lady Byng once agreed to 
address a public mental-health meeting 
at Hincks’ request. When the Gover 
nor-General caught word of it a few 
hours before the meeting he was 
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even smart the eyes. A soap/ess shampoo that leaves your 
hair so delightfully clean, softly glowing, vibrantly alive ! Hair 
so easy to manage, with no dry and brittleends...andawave 
that lasts so much longer. It's all in the proved *formula 
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Big or small, or none at all... 
| 
you still get your full measure 
| 
of enjoyment from recreation. 
And for extra pleasure 
during relaxing moments light 
up a fragrant, satisfying 
House of Lords cigar. Mode 
the finest wrapper money can 
~unexcelled 
The ideal gift for 
birthdays, anniversaries, 
the holiday season and 
so many occasions 
through the year. 
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a drink was 


AN to entov 


But 


dream come true ! 
ink. John Labatt 


— 
= 


Limited 


SWING IS DEFINIT 


LABATT’S 


years Hincks 


would « 


Surgeons 


member of the 
Neurology and 


furious. ‘‘What are you trying to do, 
Hincks—make an actress of my wife!”’ 
he fumed. The ended with 
Byng, a strong believer in the doctrine 
that the home, 
pinch-hitting on the platform for his 


incident 


woman’s place Is In 
spouse 

to John D 
who was a liberal supporter 
Hincks 
between 


Once. as a favor Rocke- 
feller, Jy 

of mental health played a 
Rocke 
inother financier over control 
The 


tide 


crucial role in a 
feller and 


ot Standard Oil of 


ight 


Indiana 
isive Hincks helped turn the 
R ke ller by 


inadia 


persu 


in tavor of personally 


canvassing ( n shareholders and 
rounding up their proxies 
Che first 


Hinck is such that he 


ited) by 
would never be 
His 


ind voice are home 


impression cre 


supersalesman 


His manner is humble and apologeti 
‘Clare nas apologized his way to 
Mec Kerrache 

iskatchewan’s mental 
first arrived 


Nationa! 


Hygiene, the 


York to take over the 
Mental 


philanthropist Edwin Embree took him 


Committee for 


iside and said You'll never get any 
hange you 


here unless vou <« 
stvle In New York you have to put on 
‘ Yet under 


depression 


where 


front 


bold Vé 


Hincks in the heart of the 


1¢ Organization attracted unparalleled 


i 
support Perhaps people help me be 
cause they’re for says 
Hincks. 
His 


regard 


sorry 


associates on the 
his remarkable sincerity as the 
prime factor in his success 


never out selling for himself,’ says 


Philip F 


member of 


isher, of Southam 

the CMHA board 
nterested in helping 
That’s what comes through.’ 


Press i 
‘He’s 
really other 


people 
‘““Wouldn’t Employ Himself’’ 


Another reason for Hincks’ success is 


his ability to make people fee] good in 


his presence “A fifteen-minute visit 

with him is an emotional tonic,’ says 

Dr. Baruch Silverman, director of the 


Mental Hygiene Institute, Montreal 


Hincks unconsciously achieves this 
effect by constantly recognizing his 
visitor’s strong points and achieve 


ments and belittling his own. “I’m not 
the kind of person I'd employ,”’ he often 
my life ried 
shoulders of people much 


says I’ve been car 
ilong on the 
ibler than I 

his pattern of self-depreciation is so 


if 
Hincks 


} ngrained that has always felt 

/ guilty about accepting his CMHA 

One bottle at salary n spite of the fact that it has 

5) never risen beyond $9,000 a year, less 
than most general practitioners earn. 
To ease his conscience for several 


would go on an annual 


job-seeking tour When he satisfied 
himself that there were private busi 
nesses, governments and philanthropic 
foundations anxious to have him on the 


pavroll at salaries up to $30,000. he 


back into his 


inother 


ontentedly settle 
oorer-paying job for twelve 
nonths 


Hincks 


is not been modified by the fact 


of himself 
that 
graduate of the University of 
Toronto medical school; a 
he Roval College of Physicians 
the 


lation in 


own modest view 


1e’s a 
member of 
ind 
Ameri ain 


nonorary 


fellow of 


A 


*sychiatri 


nember of the Roval Medico-Psycho 
logical Association 1 founder and 


Board of 
and the 


American 


Psychiatry 


34 


American Orthopsychiatric Associa 
tion; member of the exclusive Comité 
d’Honneur of the World Federation of 
Mental Health; the first recipient of the 
award offered by the Mental Hygiene 
Institute, Montreal, and chairman of 


the Fifth International Congress on 
Mental Health to be held in Toronto 
next month. “You don’t earn these 
honors,”’ he says. ‘“‘You get them by 


living a few years longer than the next 
fellow.”’ 


No formal honors or titles, however 


indicate Hincks’ tremendous ability to 
put himself in the other fellow’s shoes 
4ecause others 


sense this quality in 


him, he has, throughout his 
ilmost 


When Sir 


beloved ship the 


been called on to help pe ople n 
every conceivable situation 
Edward Beatty’s 


Empress of Britain was sunk during the 


war, it was when he was alone wit! 
Hincks that he broke down and wept 
confessing how much the ship meant t« 
him. An American millionaire consulted 
Hine ks about his college daughter he 

cause she failed her grades and het 


behavior was promiscuous Send her 


Hincks. He 


Loronto 


to me,”’ said enrolled he) 


at the University of intro 


duced her to agreeable companions and 


kept an eye on her. She graduated with 


high honors a few years later and went 


on to contract a successful marriage 
igo, Hincks 
call 


director ‘I’m in a 


One afternoon, not long 
received a frantic phone from a 


drama mess,”” he 


Said 


lead 


“Our play opens tonight and our 


ing man has been fast 


isleep for 


fourteen hours and we can’t get him 
ip. Please help us.” A few minutes 
later, Hincks was working over the 
prone hgure of a handsome Six-footer 


about 35 old, in a fashionable 
apartment in the Bathurst-Eglinton 
district in North Toronto. The 
heart, pulse 
that hi 


from the 


years 


actor’s 
temperature and 


Hincks 


sleep was a flight 


being 
normal assumed 
soporine 
For five 
minutes, Hincks slapped the actor and 
When 


iwakening 


inxieties of an opening night 


drenched him with cold water 
he showed signs of 
highly suggestible state Hincks began 


idmonishing him in a firm, quiet voice, 


“You will be wide awake in_ five 
minutes, completely refreshed to 
night you will give a brilliant pe: 
formance will be so 


your work 
] 
| 


outstanding that you will carry along 
Lhe rest of the company with vou 

The next day, the dramatic critics 
were unanimous in their high opinion of 


\ few months later he 
Stratford, Ont., Shake 
acquitted himself 


the leading man 
spearean Festival and 
nobly 
Hincks 
identify with other people is, in a large 


part, 


ired in the 


believes that his ability t 
due to the fact that he himself is a 
**Most psychiatrists ire 

healthy as the 


neuroti« 
mentally 


average citi 


zen,’ he says. “I happen to be an 
During the worst of his 
depressed periods Hincks tends to be 


uncommunicative 


exception 
gloomy and worried 
ibout small details and there’s a partial 
paralysis of his thinking. “I never see a 


mental patient in hospital but that | 
can put myself in his 
Hincks. “‘I feel that I’m tarred by the 
same brush. My knowledge of psychia 


try comes from the inside-—from my 
own personal suffering. Physical pain 
is like a pinprick compared to mental! 
anguish.”” Yet, in spite of this grave 
Hincks has 


lead in active ind 


“I’ve le my 


handi ip hee n ible to 


product ve Inife 
irned to neurosis 


and live with it, the same as I’ve a 
h 


cepted the shape of my nose,”’ he says 
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“My motto has been, know thyself, the patient to sit in another room with brought the patient back in and asked chotic possesses little or no insight. His 
accept thyself and be thyself.”’ his own family. Clarke took advantage him this direct question: “‘Jim, please world has crumbled and everything is 
He does not regard his handicap as of this absence to ask the professors tell these gentlemen who you really out of joint but he does not attribute 
unique. “There are probably 500,000 what they thought of his guest. They are?”’ Jim, slightly displeased by their his troubles to his own lack of mental 
neurotics in Canada,” he says. ““That agreed that he was a man of culture, ignorance, replied, ‘““Why I thought health. If anybody is sick, it is those 
makes the neurosis as common as the widely read and an interesting con- they knew I am, of course, the about him, not himself. As I have said 
0Cia common cold.” versationalist. They wondered if it was strongest man in the world. I am Atlas my own disability is a neurosis and not 
mité Because he believes that his ex- Clarke’s intention to propose this I balance the world on my shoulders.”’ a psychosis 
on of periences as a neurotic may be of value stranger for a Queen’s post Clarke 
of tae to his fellow-sufferers, he answered said, ‘““No, not at present because he Q.: What is the difference between QO.: With all the resources of 
giene ) several pertinent questions in a recent happens to be a patient of mine at the a psychosis and a neurosis? modern medicine and psychiatry is 
in of series of interviews: mental hospital.’”’ The guests were there no cure for a person with your 
Ss on astonished and outraged and said that A.: The neurosis is not as serious as disability’ 
ronto Q.: Can you remember the circum- he had no right to be in hospital; he was the psychosis. And in the neurosis the 
Ve stances of the first attack of your as sane as anybody Clarke then victim knows he is ill while the psy A.: There is alleviation but I believe 
neurosis? 
\.: I was sixteen years old, a Uni- — — 
versity of Toronto undergraduate, and 
che I was spending a social evening at a 
vl friend’s house on St. George Street. As 
- I was playing cards, I suddenly became 
, 1 aware that there was something wrong 
nia with me. I had become self conscious 
1 Sin [ had lost all spontaneity of thought 
wg and action, and my world seemed to 


change in some queer way. When | 
spoke it was as though someone else 
. were speaking and that I was more of a 
— listener My usually buoyant mood 
left me. I was not depressed but I lost 
the joy of living. I had become conscious 
of what had been previously automatic 
actions, such‘as using my handkerchief, 
shuffling my cards, moving about on my 
ne) chair, ete. . All these things became 
uncomfortable to me. 

and I found it difficult to carry on a con 
versation, even small talk among 
vent intimate friends. There was a paralysis 
of my thinking; the free association of 
ideas was blocked. Thus, I was sud 
denly struck by a _ condition that 
affected me intellectually and emo- 
tionally. This was the attack that was 
to repeat itself each year up till the 
i present. I am now 69 years old and | 
Aves have had 53 attacks. It usually comes 5 
the in late winter or early spring and has 
ter lasted as long as four or five months 


von Q.: Are the people you come in 
ors contact with aware that you are going 
‘Ing through a depression period? f 


the 4.: One of the things that has con- 
five stantly amazed me is the way in which 
ind outsiders are unaware of what I am 
hen going through. Here I am with my 

\ entire inner life changed—anxious 
yan wanting to be alone, thinking process 
ce, slowed down, no zest for living— yet no 
lve one aware of it except two or three , 
to people who are closest to me. This led f 
el me to conclude that human beings are = 
so so wrapped up in themselves that we 


ng don’t observe anything abnormal in the 
a.” other fellow unless it’s something 
Ics obvious like a bad limp or a blackened 


1 of eve 


ke Q.: Gan you supply any other 
elf evidence to prove that people, as a ' 


rule, fail to recognize mental dis- {] ANA) 
orders among their fellows? 
ree 

. A.: Well, I have known people to 
visit mental hospitals and be unable to 
distinguish between staff and patients, mm 
unless staff wore their uniforms a - 


My former chief, Dr. C. K. Clarke, 
noted this on many occasions and once “Best in Show.” Men who have judged the clean, mellow taste of 


Nay 


JI) for ounce! 


is no finer tribute to any dog than the 


conducted an experiment. At the time, . 
Lord Calvert Canadian Whisky 


} he was professor of psychiatry at agree 


of Rockwood Mental Hospital, in 
Kingston, Ont. One evening, he invited 
to his home six leading Queen’s Univer 
sity professors, and without an intro- 
duction included one of his patients 
from the mental! hospital 

Everybody had a good time. The 
conversation was animated and ranged 
from music, history, world politics, 
philosophy and science. One of the 
most active participants was the 
mental-hospital patient. After two 
hours of chatting, Clarke arranged for 


Canadian Whisky 


CALVERT DISTILLERS LIMITED, AMHERSTBURG, ONT 
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If | were younger and sub- 


ected mvself to three years of psy- 
hoanalvsis I might be greatly im- 
proved But I’m afraid this partial 

sht be too expensive I’m not 


nking m terms of money but in 


: of the job I want to do 


rm 
You see only job in life iS 
oneering. To be a pioneer you have to 
orously pursue self-imposed goals 
ithout any thought of sparing our 
You have to w ilk where angels 
ir to tread My present emotional 
iak up particular] suited to do 
that job | in work like fury for 51x 
onth yw so of the year during vhich 
me | have the drive, the energ ind 
enthusiasm of two men Chis high- 


nowered enthusiasm 1s contagious ind 
nables me to enlist the support of men 
nd women who are much able than I 
ind can carry out projects that I blue 
print I have » flair for contagious 
thusiasm. I was born with it Pherein 
had in 
ntal hygiene 
Fortunately or unfortunately, I'm a 
ice horse not a truck horse I’m good 
or short spurts ol speed, not a long 


raul. When I im completely ibsorbed 


nm vork. | must work sixteen hours 
, dav. But I pay for it by going into a 
wriod of depression Perhaps that’s 
yature protective device for slowing 
ne down, for giving me an enforced 

iod of rest to regain my energy fo! 
hoe next dash 

Now if | were to be cured” by 


yme form ot psychothe rapy I would 


hablv be flattened out emotionally 
i’d aequire ind stability Poised 
table teady people in certain lines of 
wrk are priceless. But in 
of vork hike mine for 
touch of neuroticism seem to be es 


O.: Have you availed yourself of 
any psychiatric of medical help for 


vour disability 


\ I | e two psychiatrist yne a 

re wom n im” | n 

‘ I'm in a imp Phe € 

; cae friends. people whom I am 

ger | nd of and who understand 

he principal rehet 1 ge hat | 

to Keep ™m ngs bot lec 

ul | taik reel ibo the A | 

{ cle ng of co fer 
k vil hat m not fightin son 

0 Hiow do vou prefer to be treated 


when vou are low 


foes} bh e th er | o be Like 
Up t po tik 
nored and taken for gt d. I don 
vant pe e to slay n the back and 
ell me het ! nd that eve 
hi it te \ rea 
surance ck nu M 
fix ! inders nda 
Marjorie Ke npl KNOWS 
xactly how I’m feeling Ww yut askin 
rie 


r the nersonality of 


In explaining 
Hineks the adult Hincks’ intimate 
friends, who ine jude some ol! the most 
t e students of human behavior on 
the North American continent, place 
narticular emphasis on his early family 
histor. He was an only cl ld and he 
was strongly attached to his mother, a 
strong, capable and cultured woman 
who taught school in Hamilton. She 


married one of her former pupils the 


36 


menthe and reported his sensations in 
through college it’s warm in my 
and William Hincks was it’s going through me like 
was as though mother had two 
Clare Hincks was 
father occupied the pulpit time using whisky 
ings were again positive 
was nine years old, his father was trans 
years until his death in a friendship that lasted until 
Thanks, in large part, to his wife, 
Hincks undoubtedly 
preacher and scholar his father the desire to preach 
morning. he staged spirited attacks on 


sex and Sunday 
others can’t live with 
He recalls being summoned to 


had one last request 


lagoons around Centre Island 


Toronto Harbor 
“He might talk me into believin 


that death ends all 


cartoonist, to stage woman’s point of view understandable 


areas in the Muskoka 


north of Toronto. 
Wastrel, a Drunkard” 


When Maudie Hincks died in 1936, i ' 
Hincks was married to Mabel Millman 


medallist in languages 
In fulfillment of his mother’s wishes, he 
ted his father to accompany him on Hincks graduated 


boat trip to Eng 
was shocked to find 


played 1 game of c 


‘T couldn’t help 
would have liked to 
During Hincks’ ear 


“Ed, this is the boss’ son 
all the co-operation you can 


. Lwant you to give him 


differently from his own practice, and 
his was to spark his interest in mental 
iealth. One of his patients was a 55- 
year-old bank manager, who in a 
moment of weakness had defrauded his 
firm of $10,000. All his life he had 
enjoyed good health, but now, facing a 
public trial and the certainty of a 
prison sentence, he decided that he no 
longer Wanted to live. He took to his 
bed and within two weeks he died of 
“unknown causes.” 

Hincks received another lesson in 
psychosomatic medicine from an 18 
year-old girl with typhoid fever. Her 
temperature mysteriously rose to 105 
degrees. What had happened? Hincks 
learned that in performing a test for 
tuberculosis, the nurse had given the 
patient the impression that she had 
TRB. He went to the patient’s bedsid« 
ind talked to her. ‘‘You’re lucky,” he 
said. “Our test shows that you haven’ 
sot TB. You’ve only got typhoid and 


you re now on your way to recovery 
Within a few hours her temperature 
dropped and she staged an uneventful 
recovery “Actually,”’ says Hincks 
“typhoid is more dangerous to life than 
TB but most people like my patient 
didn’t think so.” 

As a GP in Toronto, Hincks’ earn 
ings never rose beyond $400 a year 
This was largely because he sought to 
know his patients as “‘whole people’ 
not just as cases of a disease he had 
time to see only a few peopl i day. He 
hesitated to send out bills; the man 
who was later to be a fabulous collector 
of money simply couldn’t collect money 
for himself. He regarded his periods of 
depression as a grave handicap Dur 
ing my slumps I had to cut out ill but 
the most urgent calls,” he says. To 
make ends meet he took a succession 


of part Lime jobs life insurance €¢ 


aminer. embryology demonstrator al 
the medical school and medical inspec 
tor for the West Toronto schools 

This latter job fanne d his awakening 


interest in mental hygiene He found 


that it least Sixty percent of the 
children referred to him by teachers 


ind nurses were problems of mental 


not phys cal healtl He suspected 
that many of them were ment illv re 


tarded but there was no way of provin$ 


it Thus, when he learned about the 
IQ test he went rushing off to the 
medical convention in Buffalo to learr 


ill he could about it. Returning home 
with this new psychological tool he 


was able to ndicate that many schoo! 


two percent) had an 


children (roug 
inferior inte lligence ind requ red spec 
lasses and training 

He got permission to use the IQ test 
on delinquents in Judge Hawle Mott 


1 
ncKs Spe nt 


loronto Juvenile Court. H 
countless hours, serving without pa 
irefully studying a long procession of 
outhful thieves, vandals, truants ind 
runaways \ ne ft id suspected many, 
of them were ment illv retarded He 
ilso threw i great deal ) light on 


children of normal intelligence who g¢ 
wrong ‘Hincks was a blessing to the 
court.” recalls Mott. “He focused at 
tention on the fact that body, mind 
ind environment all play a part in 
determining personality That was 
fairly new idea in the 1910s.’” Hincks 
recalls, learned ibout juvenile 
delinquents as I went along. The boys 
were my textbooks 

One of his most profitable volumes 
was Mi kev, a 14-year old who Mott 
describes as “‘the worst kid in town 
Hincks struck up a close friendship 
with him, pleaded for him in court 
stuck by him during a two-year prison 
sentence, helped him become a star 
basketball player and salesman. Ulti- 
mately, Mickey married and went on 
to win an important position with a 
large corporation “Tt was a question 
of understanding the boy, helping him 
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lake <i vood living white on earth 

and the tuture Will lake care Ot itsel 

| 

selling thiltt 

Gr Fo as 3 could walk At seven he was selling the hedside of a n 

which he had caught in the tuberculosis. Shc 

a g ina 

eee Eee Canadian National Exhibition At life after death. I don int to believe 

ee ted eS fourteen, he teamed up with J. W. that. I can only die in peace, knowing 

political 
Co in Make a good on 

( earth and the future will take care ol 

itself,’’ he says On the other hand 

eee Pea one of Hincks’ three children is an 
ordained minister: one daughter is a 
‘ 
pl 
Fe She died a few 
ae n medicine from 
7h a ot onlv average marks. For the next ten 
his son in the nd years, he struggled along in variou 
et Se drinking as he is settings as a general practitioner 
Bie Mca with some strange! He blasted him finally admitting failure I had 
Se ey later. “I didn’t know that I had a son neither the physical nor mental equip- TO 
eeaeet who is a wastrel, a drunkard, a gambler ment to make a good GP,” he says Po 
FR Oe, and who keeps evil companions ple as much as I 
| } } hi 

a gre eee father: he would give up « irds for the lv days in general 

ae eh os duration of the trip if his father joined practice, infection and tissu¢ damage 

a ox him in a few drinks. His father igreed is a cause of disease were considered to 

af Recep re In the privacy of their cabin, Rev be all-important; the emotions were 
Mi aSae ge Hincks sipped a glass of creme de hardly considered Yet Hincks knew 

\ The best way friends and col 

| \ Gy] be 
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to capitalize on his assets and then 
keep on having faith in him no matter 
what,’’ explains Hincks 

Word of Hincks’ concern with mental 
health reached Dr. C. K. Clarke, head 
of the University of Toronto depart 
ment of psychiatry, who in 1916 was 
planning to open the first psychiatric 
clinic in Canada A meeting with 
Hincks convinced him that he had 
found the right partner for his new 
project They were then joined by 
Marjorie Keyes, a recently graduated 
nurse who had won all the medals in 
her class 

Hincks’ experiences after the clinic 
opened its doors struck him like a 
thunderbolt. He and his colleagues were 
besieged by an army of men, women 
ind children suffering with every 

itegory and shade of mental deficiency 
ind mental illness Had there been 
facilities for treatment and research 
many of these people might have been 
spared their suffering “It began to 
dawn on me,” says Hincks, that the 
promotion of mental health was a field 
in which [| could exploit the one worth 
while isset I possessed a flair for 
contagious enthusiasm.” 

After working in the clinic for a year 
or so. Hincks went to Clarke and an 
nounced his intention of quitting “<< 
just can’t take it any more,” he said 

At present we’re only bailing out the 
not plugging the leak lem 
peramentally [’m not suited for this 
kind of work.’ He listed his frustra 
tions: no place to send mental patients 
for treatment; no place to send the 
mentally retarded for training; no 
n mental 


research being undertaken 
iliness: no mental screening of im 
migrants, with the result that scores of 


mental defectives and psychotics were 


streaming into Canada. “‘What are you 
oing to do about it ”* asked Clarke 
Hincks said he was going to go to New 
York to see what was going on down 


Punched, Kicked and Kneed 


In New York, he met Clifford Beers 


secretary of the National Committee 
or Mental Hygiene U.S.A n or 


ranization which he I id founded ten 


1908 Beers s the 


the mental 


years earlier in 


undisputed founder 
wealth movement in North America 


This movement was born out of his own 
personal suffering A few vears afte 
rraduating in engineering from Yale 
University, Beers attempted suicide by 


iping from a third-floor window He 


1y ed th nothin A se th 1 le 
url kor the nex re 
n number of pi ite and publi 
en 10S} ls. In his lucid pe d 
vhich gr n e frequent th his st 
ckets, being punched cked 
nd kneed by sadistic attendant bein 
vy unheated cells. After 
sre ind disct é © St I 
1ost moving prose. His b A Mind 
hat I nd Itself is sen yn and 
led man vealthy citizer ) ppo 
Beers his new tior 
mprove the lot ment en 
After spending the better part of a 
dav chatting. Beers said to Hincks | 


Is YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUF 


Subseribers receiving notice of the 
approaching expiration of their subscrip 
tions are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly 


The demand for copies to fill new orders 
is so great that we cannot guarantee the 
mailing of even a single issue beyond the 
period covered by your subscription To 
avoid disappointment, your renewal order 
should be mailed to us promptly when 
you receive the expiration notice 


Not a powder! 
Not a grind! 
But millions of 
tiny “FLAVOR BUDS” 
of real coffee... 
ready to burst 


instantly into 
that famous 


MAXWELL HOUSE 
FLAVOR! 


ITS THE ONLY COFFEE of its kind in the world as See how the “Flavor Buds”’ 


quick to fix as old-style “instants” but tastes so different “Come to Life’’ 
instantly soluble but marvellously rich and full-flavored in your cup! 
MAGNIFIED VIEW 
100% PURE COFFEE—NO FILLERS ADDED B 
Chis superb, roaster-fresh coffee is actually brewed for you 
in the spotless Maxwell House kitchens. When it reache 4 


t 


peak perfection the water is removed — leaving the miracle SAVES YOU MONEY, TOO 


‘Flavor Buds”. YOU JUST ADD HOT WATER. They burst 
instantly into rich delicious coffee. You'll never again want 
the fuss and muss of “brewing your own” 


INSTANT MAXWELL HOUS 


Reach for the Jar with the Stars on top! 
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Hineks says today: 


of Devon 


‘I gloried 


! n organization like speaking, there wasn’t a dry eye in the 

. n ¢ wad Hincks was excited room. Within four minutes, a handful 

\t last he had found a job that he really of guests subscribed $25,000 for mental 

ed in rusade on behalf of the health Beers and Hincks conducted 

‘ nd the prevention of similar parties in Montreal, Ottawa and 
3 ber City 


Hi ned » Toronte burning With h organization established 
vith e t t on with the job Hincks now embarked on his first objec- 
H VAI d an audience vith the tive: the more humane treatment of 


They called him “the Nut Doctor.” Clare 


in that title” 


followed by a caucus 
said Norris 
No business can be more important 


‘I’ve 


hospit ils this 


government 


than mings said Hincks seen 


things in your mental 
past week that could put your govern- 
ment out of power.’ 
The 


with the 


upshot was that 


the 


premier 


(ro ’ General, the Duke mental patients During the next government caucus until 3 a.m. Many 
Your Excellency he said I several years, he was to visit practically of those present were deeply moved 
become the honorary every mental hospital in Canada. His Dr. R. S. Thornton, the Minister of 
the Canadian Mental Health boundless energy, his enthusiasm and Education, got up and said, “‘Gentle 
\ ’ on his radical suggestions soon earned him men, we to get down on our 
\ ‘ t I’ve heard I'll nsider the tle the Nut Doctor Hincks knees and beg forgiveness. We have 
i plied H Exce says | oried in that title It’s only been entrusted with the care of the 
Have ur be 1 directo: when | beg to get respectable I mentally ind we have failed in our 
nd . tion know I'll have to watch my step trust Short! ifter this meeting 
| ‘ no board replied Manitoba was the first province to Manitoba, acting under Hinck uid 
Hincks be surveved Hincks and Marjorie ince, Was to spend § 5,000, com 
Chen have yo organizing commit Keyes found some shocking things. In pletely overhauling he mental-health 
ed me hospital, they unlocked wh ap- services 
Bu er n rganiz I peared to be a coffin standing up on 
nittee end. Out fell a female patient who had Ten Cages in an Attic 
We inde os circumstance been confined in it for three years. Her 
bett m Dat ee me skin was chalk-white her hair Hine } 1 the me OSD i yf 
a 3m inst preceden or me matted and she used her tattered shawl he he nces t abou S 
, t a non-existent organ © shield her eyes from the una shocking In New Brunswicl he 
' customed light He found that at the found P room of one hospital 
Hit pe other f ur ex Brandon Hospital for the Insane ind oc ed | é vooden 3, witl 
, fH Excellency didn’t this was to prove true all over Canad st v-( red floor n whi patients 
nd } pport t om vould hackles, str jacket muff vere Che Pring Edw 1 Island 
bat tx I tai-healtl camisoles and othe ns of r tr n mer hos was Lex ne fire ip 
! Dy finall were in ymmon use Many " nt no! rds wer ept treatmer VAS 
| | ne W ound with ! Lises rs and na dn ced es 
be t nee our I blackened eyes—the handiwork of ur sloppy He me fecthy Ith 
rd ( la need yur mer ned attendants. Seg on and the nmate wh 1, “I only came in 
Hin de | t apy keeping of records were not re rded as keep 1 I | cor I H } 
hor t Montre mt Apparently ny bod d wt id been sent 
\ft emt mk ( } M toba wh wanted get 1 of ne t e ber he m ror 
Nic med ‘ m he m ould send } omy! ned tt do nvthir 
a d ti rv be he Hincks said P g wit I 
n Canad ‘ d Pr eir tution H ks w Spe ! | 
He i lw 1 é Hir \ pset by wl ] He neve sed his explosive 
et I er seen er W innipe promiscuous blac r emb 
Vet howed it Premi Norris ras nment | 
n ‘ Met he Ro Alexandra Hote g rovernmen e W 
kK on id der nded | ner 
1 the d Dr ¢ I diate confe! f B I He i bring } lings dire 
n. dear ected n tar n eg er! nt de 
Canad Me 
Hie \ 
\ 
{ 
CPR 
\ ~ { 
\ 
M j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i? 
| 
‘ 
nad NI Hi 
:vited Beers to be th h 
‘ ntimate s ! eld ix y 
pri e home Che first t ng Was For one night, just one lousy night, I'd 
to see the tide NOT come in! 


them to make reforms. Starting with 
Manitoba, thanks to Hincks, the 
various governments of Canada were 
millions of dollars on im- 
provements. When Edwin Embree of 
the Rockefeller Foundation 
panied Hincks on a tour of Canadian 


to spend 
accom 


hospitals, he expec ted to be greeted by 
slammed doors. No 
such thing happened ‘It’s remark 
able,”’ “Everywhere you 
go they treat you like a member of the 
family.’’ This friendliness existed be 
cause hospital staffs and governments 
that Hincks 
personal axe to grind; he was only try 
needed 


a succession of 


said Embree 


were convinced had no 


introduce reforms in as 


and 


ing to 
friendly 
possible 

On _ his Hincks 
abundant proof that the existing policy 
retarded was 
both inhuman and costly In Alberta 
he found that 54 of the un 
married mothers and 68 percent of the 
deficient 


painless a manner as 


travels gathered 


of ignoring the mentally 


percent 
prostitutes mentally 

Hincks was particularly alarmed by 
the fact that the mental deficiency in 
Nova Scotia was 3 percent compared to 
the C 
Part of 


exodus of many of the province’s fittest 


were 


inadian average of only 2 percent 
this could be explained by the 
to other of Canada and 


citizens 


to the 


parts 
nited States. But equally im 


portant was the existence of clusters or 


‘nests’? of mental defectives in certain 
rural areas, due to generations of inter 
marriage He visited the homes of 
fiftv adult defectives and Kept a caret 


record These fifty homes produced 


mental 


children and at least 


184 defectives, 78 illegitimate 


IS de linquent 


He studied family clan whicl 
id produced 5 mental defec Ve 
llegitimates 19 delinquents and { 
recipients of public a stam Hine} 
com ided re ment inf 
breed faster than the f ind hence 
me irr oO oft 

en rilization 

It w n No Sco Hine! 
came across a jail where he found what 
ne often ite re red to pertect 
example Orkil n partnership i he 
building was spotlessly clear nd the 
ha lozen inm ‘ ( con 
tentmer The | 1versatior 
en ed be ver ( na poke 

te 

W hers 1e1 ed H 

He 

Chen who n j 

W 


W no 
He ( 
Hi 


( 
tud i And y | 
med | 


ned id 

3 dis ff lod Dy 
ck s ti he 
MHA, t position relinquished |} 


. 
= 
Lge 
18 
4 
: 
H I ng ity I 
| 
( 
ae pa ee Dunlap wife of the se etary MH With the money he raised Hincks 
linger Mines When Beers finished through the CMHA, introduced 
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talk about performance... 


talk about economy... 


do seem to go overboard in thei praise of this car’s features. 


But YOU don’t have to rely on hearsay .. . 


because feature for feature Pontiac will prove its superiority to you. 


drive at a Look at its functional beauty—compare its fine 
? ‘ engineering quality—test its sparkling performance —consider tts 
and you'll want at 


amazngly low price. You'll find that Pontiac speaks most 


eloquently for itself on every point. See your Pontiac dealer today 


V2iCEé at ... road-test the Pontiac of your choice ! 
eee : 


and you'll buy it 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


Illustrated: Pontiac 4-Door Sedan “Laurentian” Series 
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cupational therapy into mental hospi 
tals, helped develop the program of the 
newly formed University of Toronto 
hology department ntroduced 
mental-hygiene courses into schools of 
social work provided money to train 
psychiatrists for Quebec schools 
promoted mental hygiene clinics 
traveling clinics, initiated studies in 
feeble-mindedness, normal child de 
velopment and the mental healt 
teachers ind school children 


broaden his mental-hea 


knowl 


edge he started making trips to 
Europe In a clinic in Zurich, Switzer 
land he idmiringly watched the 
famous psychiatrist Hans Meyer at 
work “We need a man like you in 
America,’’ Hincks told him, ‘‘Would 
you consider coming over?” Meyer 
refused ‘It’s taken me thirty years to 


learn something about the background 
f the people living in the three cantons 
rround Zurich Chat’s why I can he ly 
them. In America I would be useless 
You can’t transplant a psychiatrist 
Hincks decided that if he ever wer 


| to become psychotic he would like to be 
| ent to Gheel in Belgium. This was the 
town where he found villagers taking i 
mental pat nts as boarder: i trad 
mr five hundred years old. The 
shared the family’s life He spoke to 


woman. who came to Gheel branded a 


he most lent pat er to enter a 
I) h mental hospit the relaxed 
tmosphere of iT 

she was no problen 
In Munich, Germany, he met Em 


n 
Ky 1epelin, the distinguished psycnia 
rie esearch Worker Now old ind 
itigued, he was constantly beset by 
financial worrtes His fifteen brilliant 


Stants were now working only for 


the sheer love of scientific research. *‘I 
wan 1: to stop worrvin Hinck 
told m I will send you one million 
dollars from America.” Che Reck 
efeller Foundation later made good 
Hincks’ promise Kraepelin was the 
man to achieve lasting fame by class 
fying ind describing all the various 
tv pe of mental illness 

By 1930, Hincks was a well-known 
gure in med | circles in both Canada 
ind the United States He helped 


organize the } rst International Mental 
Health Congress Che following 


sume the director 
the National Committee fo: 


$ we He fused to leave | 

$7,000 post in Canada After the 
Americans convinced n it he was 
needed, he accepted on condition that 


e $30.000 ao offered for hot! 
Ds he set ss (ww) Rut 
3 n 4 om table He 
) | s probler b not 
‘ his far h ise and 
nings above his 

OO 


whirlwind raised mone 


Degree Scottish Rite Masons in the 


Northern Jurisdiction to underwrite« 
esearch in schizophrenia Up to this 
Masons have probably 
S the spending of some $50 
m find the cause and cure of 
t! ting form of mental illnes 
From the very beginning of his stay 
n New York, Hincks was concerned 
about the healt f Clifford Beers, who 
was ll secretary of the organization 
He fe ha - i illness was cree}; 
ng uy magain. H ced tl 
OK normaly Ime ex] 
sin e pol I rs Beers \ 
was time-consuming Finally 
Hincks found a wav out of the dead 
lock “Clifford.”’ he said tell me the 
name of the man in this world that you 
have the most confidence in’” Beers 


mentioned Vic Tyler, an old friend and 
supporter Hincks said, ‘*My plan is to 
take Tyler on staff and the three of us 
will run the organization by a majority 
vote.”’ Accordingly, Tyler was installed 
in the New York offices 

rhe procedure devised by Hincks 
was simple Whenever he wanted a 
decision on any matter, he would ex- 
plain his reasons to Beers ind Tyler, 
then retire and go on with other duties 
Tyler, in the meantime, would discuss 


the matter at great length with Beers 


next few years, this arrange 
ment worked fairly well with Tyle 
serving as a full-time “‘explainer’’ for 
Beers 


However, as Beers’ health failed, this 


system broke down Beers was re 
luctant about making any decisions 
ind became rather contentious The 


organization’s program bogged down 
lt became so bad that one wealthy 
benefactor said, “I'll give you one 
million dollars on condition that you 
drop Beers od 

Chis, of course, was unthinkable 
living symbol of the 


mental-health movement. The problem 


NEW LAWN 


The topsoil’s bought, the bills are paid 


@ And may | here assert 
: That nevermore will cross my lips 


@ The phrase ‘‘as cheap as dirt 


ELIZABETH MARSH 


was ultimately solved by a combination 


of an office reorganization and the 


natural course of Beers’ illness. He was 
relieved of as much responsibility as 
possible The number of callers was 
reduced to a minimun He seened to 
be content to sit in his office r y 
papers and clipping items out of news 
papers and magazines For some 
unknown reason ibsolutely efused 
to grant an audience to any ex-menta 
patient that called At times, he 

i ed yreat mportan ‘ fling 
ti (one staff member obl a 
him t ete D ror 
the optomet: Beers examined tl 
lenses closely na lete ed ew 
He eX] loded olenti 
cusing Col. Edmund Bu staff 
member, of deliberately d uring his 
proper 

Bee condition gradually worsened 
ntil he was finall imitted to the 
Butle Hosp n Providence, 
" ite ment hospit in by Dr 
Arthur Ruggles yminent member 
f the mental-health men Here 
he d leclined. Ruggles and his 
ussociates decided against the use of 
electric shock, lest the therapy prove 
fat to the great man In the final 
veeks f his life Beers rare ad 
I tie publ tv attended his Kness 
his death whiclt me on J M4 
No more than twelve people were at his 
funeral held n New H iven not ta 
trom the spot where is a young man 


he had attempted to commit suicide 


ind thus, by a circuitous route, became 
the world founder of the mental-health 
mo 

While n his New York pos on 
Hincks met many prominent peop 
On é ning in a country club just 
of Wilmington, Del., Hincks 
had memorable meetir with thr 
members of ¢ ot nh vealthies 
Lammot and Irénée du Pon He was 
iccor nied by two Canadian friend 
Sir Frederick Banting, the co-discoverer 


of insulin, and Edward Hall who was 
later to become president of the Un 


versity of Western Ontario Hincks 


had arranged this meeting to allow 
Banting the opportunity of expressing 
some of his ideas about research in the 
medical field. ‘‘We’re at the oxcart 
stage of research as far as illness is 
concerned,”’ Banting told the du Ponts 
“What is needed is a mass attack on 
disease. When industry has a research 
problem they put the best men and the 
best equipment on it until it’s licked 
With enough money the same proce 
dure could be followed in the fight 
against disease.” 

It was Hincks’ idea that each major 
corporation in the United States adopt 
a particular illness, and support it 


f money over a period 


with large sums of 
of several years Thus, the du Ponts 
might choose epilepsy, General Motors 
S« hizophrenia American Telephone 
and Telegraph arthritis and so on 

The du Ponts were enthusiastic and 
so were the other industrialists who 
were later approached But World 
War II and Banting’s untimely death 


in a plane crash intervened. Hincks 
never revived the plan. ‘“‘I was only 
the office boy,”’ he says “IT needed 
Banting’s brains and prestig« But | 


still think our plan would have speeded 
up medical progress by twenty years.’ 
In the latter years of his life, Banting 


de veloped i keen interest in mental 


liIness. After returning from a tour of 
mental hospitals which Hincks a1 
ranged fanting observed that the 


doctor’s superior attitude toward h 
patient interfered with treatment. Or 
the other hand he saw great ther 
peutic poss bilities the friendly 
sympathetic attitude that existed be 
tween patients. “‘My suggestion,”’ he 
said, “‘is that we should send nurses 
into the wards disguised as patients 
We need an army of young people wit! 
the spirit of Florence Nightingale 
The suggestion was never implemented 
Hincks resumed full-time leadershiy 
of the CMHA in 1938. He was glad t 
be back ‘Canada 3 the rreatest 


mental-health laboratory in the world 


f nough Lo have 


wide variety of people, vet we're 
sufficiently smal! so that everyone 
within reach of a new idea.’ The fo 
lowing year he was mobilizing the 
skills of psychiatry and psychology 


help win the wa With Drs. Jacl 
Griftin, William Line, Brock Chisholn 
ind many others, he was concerne« 
with the practi al problems of psv« 


logical testing. soldiers’ mor 


e and rehabilitation. He ventures 
to war-torn England on one occasion t 


do the nee Work n connect 


with a project to send special 


rained Canadian workers to help wit! 
the children evacuated from London 


Last year Hincks resigned from the 
lirectorship of the CMHA in order t« 
Serve AS adviser and consultant Bac 
on i ind wide, holdin nt n 
ind ¢ ning new s« rm Hiss es 
or, Dr. Jack Griffin, describes hin 
“the inspiration and symbo nd 
figure the mental-nheaith movemer 
in Canad Hincks comes to the re 


ular Monday morning staff meeting 
clutching scribbled vellow sheets 
paper pertaining to matters under dis 
cussion *These ire actually valuabk 
documents,”’ says Griffin. “Everything 
we plan--Hincks has either tried 


himself or seen it tried elsewhere 
Hincks spends a part of each da 
penci n hand, making notes n wi 
remains to be done in the mental-healt 
field. He agrees that giant strides hav: 
been made since the far-off days wher 
he leased a chalk-w te matient fron 
ffinlike upboard in Manitol 
mental hospital But,”” he says I'n 


not at all mpressed by what we ilready 
know or what we've already don 


the end of my days I'd like to « 


ER | 
S/S 
/ 
ine he 
is 
It you like meeting people and 
need extra cash, then write to 
he could divide his time between New 
ex = 
Fidelity Circulation Company, Hinch 
i 
>/SUMMER SANDWICHES 
‘ mect ¢ 4 tho act > 
PATE 
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weight from too much riding in cars and 
too little walking. Stress raises their 
blood pressure. So does worry. They 
often wake in the middle of the night 
und wonder what to do on a case A 
surprising number die in their forties 
rt trouble the 


ind fifties from he: 
force’s occupational disease Few are 
killed by gunfire. They seldom have to 
shoot it out with criminals, seldom use 
firearms in making an arrest \ few 
ears ago in Montreal, Inspector (now 
Superintendent Edward Brakefield 
Moore received a wire from the Boston 
city police that two robbers had blown 
a safe in Boston and were heading for 
the border in a blue coupé, heavily 
urmed 

Che mufti-clad inspector drove to the 
Jacques Cartier Bridge, got out of his 
car and waited. When the coupé ap 
peared he flagged it down walked to 
the car window and said, “I’m from the 
Roval Canadian Mounted Police. Let’s 


not havea scene. | want totalk to you “ig 


“Okay, Mountie,”’ the driver said. 

“Let’s go downtown to my office.” 

“Sure.”’ agreed the driver 

In the RCMP divisional office 
srakefield-Moore relieved the two safe- 
blowers of their loot several thousand 
dollars Chen, seemingly as an after 
thought, he casually remarked, 
yes, and you'd better hand over your 

Late! just before he delivered the 
pair to a heavily armed posse in 4 
Montreal railway station, the inspector 
iwked the safeblowers why they let 
themselves be arrested. Why didn’t 


they pull their guns? 


“Well,” said one of the 30-called 
desperadoes, ‘““you just walked up to us 
ill alone it takes a guy off balance 


We’re used to having the cops open 
fire as soon as they see us.” 

The Mounted Policeman’s attitude 
toward guns is tradition illy restrained 
fut the Mountie can usually judge 
when psychology’s on his side. “You 
just can’t pinpoint when you should 


‘says Harvison. “‘We usually 


sav. ‘When you’re in fear of your life 


use gun 


But vou can’t say you mustn't shoot 
man if he’s getting away. What if he 
convicted murderer And it’s even 


iy you must shoot 


more wrong to 
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Mounties seldom shoot. Of LOO.000 investigations 


only two or three will call for eunplay 


Most offenses don’t warrant risking a 
man’s life. You have to judge each 
case separately.”” Out of an | 
average of 100,000 investigations 
from rounding up a man who killed 
a deer out of season to breaking 
counterfeit ring--gunfire is only ex 
changed in two or three 

All through the 


Harvison carried a gun in a shoulder 


early Twenties 


holster. Though he never used it, it 
gave his job a touch of romance The 
time he left it at 
siting his ‘girl friend one night, he 


only home, while 


received a telephone call to go to a 
downtown Montreal address and arrest 
i drug peddler 

As he came into the hall of the build 
ng he heard an unmistakable click of 
Then the peddle: 


ippe aired it the end of the hall 


gun being cocked 


eveled a shotgun at him and _ fired 
bot! barrels Incredibly both loads 
nissed, Harvison lunged and disarmed 


the man 


If I'd 


been carryin 


night he says I'd have } it 
mar I don’t think I’d have 
that distance.” He has never carried 
gun since 
Che detective’s chief piece Of equip 
en still a notebook, jus ~ 
iv been But wh f changed 
re the crook-catching procedures | 
nd the detective rt nodern plain 
otnes man can call on iriet 
ecia ts RCMP Identificati 
Branch has experts in firearms, finge) 
prints, footprints and handwriting. I: 
the wo crime labs, at Regina and Ot 
Lawa 14 Spec ilists 17 with science 
degrees r Sur Chi } 
speaks « with me 


‘ of a co-ordit He de | 
be done He does 
KI how s don t i 
I er ng the spe sts nd 
if 
rchman b spec not 
n\ I the 
nes hely » cle nocer I 
M me sold ic 
crashed a 1950 Plymouth servi 
He'd skidded 72 feet. on the highwa 
hed throug! i ditch, throug! 
‘ swamp, | ff nd 
a 1roug € nd 
le d Dee qaoin | 
) d be. « 
tialed till Ronald Rod 
physicist d tt 
| strange hou t seemed 4 
elling the trutl 
Rodgers had used calculus to find the 
speed veeded to throw the < 
through the au He’d subtracted 
the force required to upro the tree 
He’d locked the brakes on a car of the 
same make and dragged it tl igk 
swampy land back of the Ottawa crime 
lal g him t force requ i 
1 Che ditch was a problem of 
~ energy in falling He’d worked 
put road skid and ended up wit! 
speed of 46.5 miles per hour rt 
charge gainst th soldier was dis 
missed 
Che detective also finds the physicist 
useful in cases which hinge on a bullet's 


ingle of fire. On a farm near Cobourg 
last summer, a mother called her 20 


ye ir-old son for tea He didn’t answer 


n the vard to look for 


she went out ar 
found him lying dead, shot 
She called the 
hey re- 


brought in 


urrounding countryside 
for testing at the RCMP’s Ottawa lab 


As the guns came in, Ronald Rodgers, 


the physicist oO them to the lab 
basement and fired them into a bullet- 


recovery water tank designed by Supt 


Churchman Back in his cubicle, 


Rodgers put the pellets under a micro- 


n-powe red 


scope rt 


magnifying lens he cou 


tiny scratches and burrs left on the lead 


by the gun barrel. No two gun barrels 
in the world make the same marks. On 
his sixth test the markings were 


identical Rodgers photographed the 


bullets through a microscope 


He Shot at a Sparrow 


gun i belonged to a 16 
ve old lad from a farm next door to 
that of the dead boy He was both 
frightened and grief-stricken; the dead 


boy had been his friend, he said; he had 


shot at a sparrow on a post in his own 
ra Rodgers was isked to d« 
lculation on this statement 
\t inquest in ( near 
Cobou Rodgers was d th 
vitnes d Did tl bullet come 
fro! ul sked 1 crow! t 


torney, holding up the lad’s .22 

“Tt did,”’ said Rodgers. He showed 
his photographs of the bullets 

“Could this bullet reach from the 
spot this boy says he shot from to 
where the body was found?”’ 

“Yes sit The bullet would reach 
that far if the gun barrel were elevated 
forty minutes, or two thirds of a degree 
The elevation required to hit the bird 
would also be two thirds of a degree.”’ 

““And would the bullet still be travel 
ing fast enough to cause death?”’ 

“Yes, sir. When the bullet left the 
gun barrel it 1,400 
feet a second $y the time it traveled 


was traveling at 


the entire distance, 800 feet, it was 
still traveling at 800 feet a second 
Rodgers held up a large chart illustrat 
ing the calculus he had used 

amateur bal 
‘*Here’s 


rec ognized 


The jury foreman, an 
listics student, interrupted 
i ballistics table 
book,”’ he argued 
this that the bullet 


that far 


from a 
‘You can see from 
wouldn’t reacl 
ittorne\ 


The crown reconvened the 


jury at the scene of the 


todgers 
put a card on the post where the bird 
ind he put 
i sheet of plywood where the dead boy 
William Sutherland 


fired the 16-ye 


was supposed to have been 


had stood. S/Sgt 
champion rifle shot 
Id’ The bullet penetrated 
The coroner's 


was accidental 
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Many investigations revolve around 
“documents,’” a loose term which 
includes burned-up bills, forged cheques, 
libelous letters and holdup notes (‘‘This 
is a holdup Give me big bills.” 
Recently, 


treasurer’s office just after the taxes 


fire broke out in a city 


had been collected. There was suspicion 
the treasurer had stolen the money 
then started the fire to cover his theft 
An investigator carefully collected the 
charred fragments of paper in_ the 
treasurer’s safe and sent them to the 
document section. They were given a 
glycerin bath to hold them together, 
then pressed between sensitized photo 
graphic plates and kept in darkness for 
two weeks; during this time some form 
of radiation takes place When the 
plates were developed they showed in 
the inking of Bank of Canada notes the 
imount of the tax money the treasurer 
said had been burned he treasurer 
was cleared and the bank replaced the 
money 

Most lab work is a problem of 
identification: linking or disassociating 
something found at the scene of a crime 
with the suspect. The detective sends 
in a murdered woman’s dress and a 
single broken fibre and wants to know 
f the fibre came from the dress. He 
sends in seeds, scrapings of paint from 
the bumper of a_ hit-and-run car 
samples of grain, strands of hair, even 
dust Che white-coated lab expert 
studies each exhibit through the eye 
piece ofa Microscope The microscope 
is the right hand of the lab man. At the 
scene of a burglary in Halifax, a city 
detective picked up a button with a bit 
of fabric clinging to it. Half an hour 
later he picked up a suspect whose 


Regular tire mileage 


1953 Nylon Cord Super-Cushion mileage 
(a 21% Increase) 


1954 Nylon Cord Super-Cushion mileage 
{oa further 12% Increase) 


More mileage—-longer tire life! It’s the 
result of the 3-T cord process, Nylon 
strength, a new tread design and tougher 
tread rubber compounds. The new All- 
Nylon Cord Super-Cushion now gives 
almost more safe mileage than most 


motorists have ever known 


Exclusive 3-T cord process makes 
Goodyear tires better than ever! 


One of the greatest problems in tire build- 
ing is the way Rayon or Nylon cords used 
in the fabric stretch out of shape under the 
tension and pounding of everyday driving 

Now Goodyear introduces a new, exclu- 
sive process that pre-stretches and “sets” 


cords used in Goodyear tires 


The new 3-T process requiring Ten- 
sion, Temperature and Time Triple- 
Tempers or “sets” tire cords at the exact 


point where their strength and resiliency 
are greatest. Only cords made with the 


re used in the new 


shirt had a_ button missing He 
packaged the shirt and button sepa 
rately, marked them and sent them in 
to the Ottawa lab ‘Did this button 
come from this shirt?’’ he asked 

Che lab answered yes At the trial 
the RCMP expert Phillips 
showed the judge and jury highly 
magnified photographs of the button’s 
broken yarns and the broken yarns in 
the shirt tear Chey matched exactly 
in number and length 

“Have you determined,’’ the defense 
counsel asked suavely whether the 
button could have come out by 
chance?” 

Yes,”’ said Phillips 

The judge leaned forward Could 
you do a calculation on this for us?” 

I have the calculation prepared 
Phillips said, holding up a 
chart showing his mathematical formu 
las. With 25 points of comparison the 
chance of him being wrong was one in 


three and a half trillion 


your honor 


Eyes on the Eyebrows 


The most-used method of tracing 


criminals is a familiar by the 
distinctive tented arches, whorls and 
loops of fingerprints. The system has 
been used in Canada for fifty years. In 


the RCMP’s main bureau in Ottawa 24 
searchers check 600 to 700 prints a day 
A crook can change his name but not 
his prints, though a few have tried by 
plastic surgery, scarring their hands in 
a distinctive though futile fashion 
Even the pores of the palms will pro 
duce an identifiable pattern 

In a less infallible sense every human 


feature is identifiable. A novel example 


For the first time 
in Canada— 
NEW 

SAFETY 
SILENCER 
PREVENT 
“CORNER 
SQUEAL.”’ 


New Safety Silencers kill “corner 
squeal”! Those buttons—moulded be- 
tween the outer ribs of this new tread— 
prevent “corner squeal”. New tread de- 
sign with 880 deep-cut safety slots and 
1806 inches of non-skid edges —gives up 


to 15% greater skid resistance 


occurred last April during the trial of 


iuthor Raymond Arthur Davies, who 


was accused of obtaining a passport by 


fraud, 


The Crown had to prove that Davies’ 


name had once been Rudolph Shohan 
RCMP detec 
lives dug up two photos of the youth 
ful Rudolph Shohan and two fairly 
recent portraits ol! Davies. RCMP ¢ pl 
Reginald Abbott took these four 
pictures and enlarged them to the sam« 
Then he 


photographed each feature separately 


which Davies denied 


size on transparent film 
and made transparent film cutouts 

In court, Abbott set up a square box 
like viewet on the judge's de sk He put 

transparent picture of Rudolph 
Shohan in front of tt Opal light i 
luminated the features through a grid 
of numbered horizontal and vertical 
lines 

‘You will notice the hape of the 
head,”’ said Abbott, ‘“‘the hairlins 
where the waves break in the hau 
the angle at which the ears abut from 


the head 


He superimposed the second picture 


of Rudolph Shohan, a side view, and 
pointed out the imilaritie Phe 
rims of the eyes have the same thicknes 

the eyebrows in both) picture 
uggest an brupt break ibove the 


The defense counsel contested ever 
point When Abbott dwelt on the 
individuality of ears, the lawyer iid 

Do you mean to tell me that there are 


i million different ears? 


There are many time that num 
ber,”’ said Abbott Chere ire it least 
four parts of the ear that we can see at 
one time, the angle ze urface con 
tour and perimeter contour Kach of 
these has eight part the helix int 
helix, fossa, and so forth Che number 


of combinations possible for indentifica 
Abbott testi 


mony, a brand-new kind of evidence 


tion is astronomical 
in Canadian courts, played a large part 
in convicting Davies, who is now ap 
pe iling the case 

Abbott was once a tombstone cutter 
and a sculptor of store-window models 
In 1949 he went to Inspector (now 
Superintendent) Ralph Wonnacott, and 
said ‘I'd like to sculpt i plaster 
likeness of you and the commissioner 
The commissioner then was Stuart 
Tavlor Wood, whose jutting jaw and 
eruff manner belied a_ forbearing 


nature 

When Wood saw the results he sent 
for Abbott “T’ll send you anywhere 
you want to go to study sculpture,” he 
said Abbott spent a year under 


Oronzio Malidarelli at Columbia Uni 
versity, then began a unique system of 
sculpting criminals from verbal descrip 
tions 

For example, after an unknown bank 
robber killed a Mounties Alexander 
Gammon, in Montreal in 1950, Abbott 
spent a day questioning witnesses 
Did his cheekbones protrude What 
his lips? Did he eem 


shape were 


nervous?” After getting more than a 
hundred comparison points Abbott 
sculpted a_ plaster-of-Paris head i 


four hours 


He showed a photograph of it to the 
vitnesses Would you iv | jaw 
was round enough?” he asked W 
the face longer y He made change 
then took a photograph of the finished 


bust to be published n the monthly 


RCMP Gazette, which run 


| ‘ 
yur most-wanted crimin \ 
happened, the bust didn’t he 

the criminal, Thomas Rossler, but 
might have if he hadn't been picked uy 
fir from another lead, for it wa Tay 
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Not a Miracle.” 


of the system into three dimensions 


After seeing Abbott’s bust of bank 


robber Leo Cahill, the Ontario Pro 
vincial Police wrote the RCMP 
‘Wonderful work we're ill for 
this svstem.” It is very new yet, Dut 


iround a photo ot 


it hatchet 


Abbott, who carries 


ind says, 


‘One of these days it wul be in court 
dentify themselves 


} iknesses 


Like anyone else they have we 
likes and dislikes. Most of all they form 
hab personal and professional. One 
burg rin ibl drinks all the liquor 
in the house he’s robbing Another 
il VAY defile t befo ne i i 

In Halifax ty detective called 
rhe cer safebl Ing He 
rot the de rile fille I form ind 
send t he RCMP’s ime index 
ection, two big file ned rooms where 


cheerful round-faced sergeant named 
presides over 27 
small 
card headed Breaks fe outside 


af 
MO (method of 


ebiowing cat ory 


s.”’ He also makes 


months tater il¢ I > n 
John. b I me WAV 
Another detective sends in form two 


hied \ vear later, 
He 
outside 

The 


more MO « 


n ‘Toronto, 


are 
1 safeblower is « iugnt 
vas 


blowing the safe from the 


ind he’d opened the window 


report comes in to the crime index 
section \ searcher checks it igainst 
the unsolved safeblowings and ob 
serves that the MO is strikingly similar 


to the Saint John and Halifax crimes 
He notifies the police in those cities 
he man's movements ire checked, 
he’s grilled, and two unsolved cases 
ire cleared up 

Now all the man’s particulars are 
filed When he gets out of jail the 
chances are he will pull the same kind 


like anyone else ~ 3; Cassidy Some 
h e ne ‘ Some have wit Others are 
smooth talkers The do what they 
can do best They rt i method that 
works nd they stick to it They 
specialize \ second-story man stays 
yn the second story Even if he’s 
1ught on the tenth offense, he figures 


s a tough break and his specialty is 


ood racket 


New 


machines 


systems, new methods 
ind 


won thelr 


filing 
painstaking 
place in the R¢ MP 
They 
in many kinds of investiga 
o do 
eyes and ears of the 
like the infantry in the 
Asst Com’r 


man the 


scien 
sts have 
»y helping to solve major crimes 
iy a part 
tion but claims t 


no expert more 


12 scene of the crime 
detective 


Says 


He’s the 


Sor 
labs ire complete ly 
pendent upon 
Each 

vidual touch to a case 


‘No 


detective brings his own indi 


and as Harvison 


two ¢ break the same 


iSes 


You lay out all the facts ind maybe 
there’s something that seems just 

ttle wrong: it doesn’t fit, it’s out of 
place. You might call it a hunch 

In September 1951 Robert Morris 
constable n the East Coulee detac h 
ment was called to the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Juhasz. While they had 
been away on a visit to Calgary a thief 
had broken into their bedroom and 
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nough dy nahi 


looted their piggy bank. It seemed 
such a_ paltry theft that Jul 
wouldn’t even have bothered t ' 
Mountie if his wife hadn’t insisted 


was their duty 
Morris checked the window for 
marks but it hadn’t been locked. The 


was mud on the floor but no footprir ' 
cleat enough to serve as evidence | 
piggy bank had no fingerprints on 

It seemed the robbery might be 
work of i tramp Morris checked w 
the neighbors but no one had seen 
strangers. He came back to the he 
room and as he looked at the ligt 
mussed bed a vague feeling stirred 
his mind 

‘Did you make the bed befor: 
left?’ he asked Mrs. Juhasz 

‘Certainly,”’ she said 

“Has either of you lain dow: 
you got back”?’ 

they said 

‘Well it certainly looks mussed u 
said the Mountte ‘Maybe the tl 
slept in it He may even have | 
something n it Would ou n 
stripping it, please?”’ 

Chey found nothing 

‘Now let’s lift the mattre ‘ 
Morris, still riding his huncl 

There, under the mattress, i 
centre of the bedsprings, wrapped 
the page ot weekly i pe were \ 
flat boards with some brown 
tuff between then 

Keep back d the Mounti H 
leaned 01 ind sniffed it I} 


enough dynamite ‘here to blow up tl 


house. Whoe 


inted y 


ve! planted t W 
ik thief 


to think he was a sne 
Joseph ind Mary Juhasz wel 
aghast. They couldn’t think of anyon 


who hated them enough to try to blo 


bed When the dead] 


them up in 


homemade bomb w sent to Regin 
the lab report said it could have beer 
detonated by “pressure, friction, j 
ring or heat.”’ 

There are coal mines in that part « 


Alberta 
would 


Mount 


Morris 
have icCcess 


made the 


ind knew that 
to dynamite The 


rounds of the lo 


cafés and ke pt isking questions till | 
learned that Mary Juhasz had once 
spurned dvances from hulkin 
heavy-drinking miner named Ale 


broods 


Adorjan 


over tl 


who for days had 


The Mountie picked up a warrat 
searched Adorian’ house ind found 
i weekly paper WN th some MISSIT 
p that corresponded to the wra 


bomb. At the bottom of 
Adorjan 
small 
that fitted 
board in the dynamite 

Adorjan confessed He 
fessed that he’d planted another bom! 
drilled out 


with dynamite 


ping on the 


pile of boards used for cal 


pentry was a of freshil 


board 


piece 


sawed exactly to 


package 


i piece of firewood filled 


among the kindling 
woodshed 

The Mountie 
home and evacuated 


Juhasz held 


Juhasz’ 
rushed to the Jul 

Mrs Juhasz \ e 
i flashlight on the wood 
that if it fel 


arched t 


wood 


pile, very much aware 
they’d both Morris se 
he found the lethal chunk of 


Morri 


what 


go up 
huncl ind his h ird Work 
trifling 


saved two lives 


matter probab 
Adorian 


couldn't have 


eemed 
| ind got 


vears. Dick Tracy 


Next 


Smashing 


Fou! 


Rings 


Che Mounties Part 
the 


Issue 


Drug 


Mouse 
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murde Walle 
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operation the 
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ut another card headed “‘Leaves win- 
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Chey Get in a Rut 
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The White and the Gold continued from page 23 


inging and quarrelling as the seemingly 
endless canoes came in to the landing 
place just outside the town. Here they 


pitched their tents and set up their 


kettles 

In the meantime the town of Mont- 
real took on a gala air. Merchants from 
ill parts of the colony had brought 
their goods for barter and were oc 
upying temporary booths along the 
muddy streets or backed up outside 
izainst the tree trunks of the palisade. 
No word of business was spoken until 
the customary ceremonies had been 
conducted with suitable solemnity. An 
official welcome was extended to the 
isitors on the open space known as La 
Commune between the town and the 
rive! The governor would be there, 
eated in an armchair and attired in his 
most imposing raiment, a plumed hat 
on his head, a sword across his knees 
Che chiefs would seat themselves about 
him according to rank, and there would 
be much smoking of pipes and endless 
Perhaps the Flemish 


solemn oratory 


Rastard. that golden-tongued spokes 


man. would come over the river from 
Caughnawaga, where he was growing 
old and fat in peaceful living with the 
Iroquois who had settled down on the 
doorstep of the white men and add his 
flowery passages to the glut of simile 

ind metaphor 
As soon as the ceremony of welcome 
vas over. the trading began. It lasted 
for three days, the braves being as 
deliberate in making up their minds to 
ell as they were in all other dealings 
he sale 


f brandy could not be curtailed and 


\ sinister note seon crept in 
the sounds of savage revelry would be 
heard along the riverbanks When this 
phase of the fair began the people of 
Montreal took to their houses They 
locked the doors and clamped the 
windows tight This was what had 


brought the Indians to the fair, the 


desire to feel the white man’s firewate1 
racing through their veins. The in 
toxicated savages would strip off then 
secant articles of clothing and parade 
through the streets in bronze naked 


ness. brandishing their tomahawks and 
screeching their wildest woodland notes 

y he coureurs e bois who h id come 
vith the Indians behaved as badly as 
heir dusky-skinned friends, enjoying 
the drinking and fighting and showing 
just as much readiness to disrobe for 
ntoxicated parades The town fell 
nto a chaoti conditi mas long iS the 
fair lasted ind for some time thereafter 
lhe courts could do nothing to check 


.e drunkenness and madness in the 


treets 


Trading at the fur fairs was con 
lucted almost exclusively by barter 
Chis was not merely because the 
Indians had no use for money, but 
because barter was the established 
method of buying and selling in New 
France. The whole colony was always 
short of currency. A supply was sup 
posed to be sent over from France each 
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noblemen and por 


spring, mostly in the form of five-sol 
and fifteen-sol pieces minted exclusively 
for use in Canada. But as the settlers 
depended on France for all the goods 
they used, the silver and copper pieces 
invariably found their way back to the 
homeland 

The colonists had, on this account 
fallen into the barter habit. Wheat and 
moose skins served as legal tender, and 
sometimes debts would be paid in 
beaver skins, wildcat skins and even in 
liquor Certain price standards had 
become established blanket for 
instance, cost ¢ ight cats 

At times the fresh supply of money 
was waylaid. The ship captured by the 
British while bringing Bishop Saint 
Vallier Laval’s successor back to 
Quebec, for instance, carried a million 
francs in currency for the colony. This 
was thought to be why it was seized 
the English had somehow learned of its 
cargo For some reason the currency 
shipment was overlooked entirely by 
officials in France in the spring of 1685 

In this emergency the Intendant 
Meules performed the only achieve 
ment for which his tenure in New 
France was noteworthy. What he did 
considered in the light of its conse 


quences, was quite remarkable 
The Beginning of Money? 


\t that time there were in Quebec a 
large number of soldiers who had been 
sent out to take part nan abortive 
ittempt to exterminate the Senecas 
With no funds available, the intendant 
could not dole them out their little 


bits of pay and he found the frugal 
inhabitants opposed to the idea of 
feeding three companies of hungry 
soldiers on credit Faced with this 
difficulty Meules had an inspiration 
He would issue pieces of paper as pay 
and redeem them later when real money 
Vas ay tilable 
Some writers have contended that 


this was the start of paper money in the 


vestern world, but this is giving rather 
too much credit to M. de Meule It 
must he conceded however that 
Meules had no immediate precedent 
for the step he proposed to take ind 


for that he deserves to be remembered 
He encountered a great deal of 
difficulty in connection with his plan 


Chere were no available supplies o 


paper in the country and, of course, no 
printing presses. As a way out, he con 
ceived the idea of collecting all the 
plaving cards he could find and using 
them for money 

Most of the card playing in the 
colony was done by the unpaid soldiers 
themselves. In France card games had 
become a fashionable obsession and 
the cards used were glossy ind of good 
As in England, four suits had 
come into general practice although of 


quality 


course they were called coeur heart 


wreau (diamond tréfle (club ind 
pique spade he popular game 
UST 1 1954 
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been very definite on this point. The 
owners of grants must repair to the 
citadel of St. Louis and on bended knee 
before the governor, as representative 
of the King, take a solemn oath to 
obey him in all things 

When Talon became intendant, he 
proceeded to put things on a sounder 
basis. The grants which had not been 
developed were confiscated To take 
the place of the absentee landlords the 
new administration developed the plan 
of granting fiefs to the officers of the 
Carignan regiment in the hope of per 
suading them to settle permanently in 
Canada and thus provide protection by 
their presence from Indian aggression 
his resulted in the dotting of new 
seigneuries along the shores of the St 
Lawrence and between the forts on the 
Richelieu, which was the route the 
[roquois took in attacking the French 
['wenty-five officers in all and nearly 
four hundred soldiers elected to stay in 
the colony 

At first glance this seemed to offer 
the solution which had been sought: 
but the soldier does not often make a 
good settler The officers were even 
less suited to the life. Olivier Morel de 
la Durantaye was one of the few 
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xceptions. The tr 0 ea rage 
fficer had been along the wrong line 
He onsidered himself ( } 
nd wa mnvinced tl he r not 
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e miserably po 
success of the effor rr 
words into plowshares was. therefore 
short-lived. Gradually a more realisti 
ew was adopted and the land was 
portioned out to men who had already 
demonstrated their capacity, settlers 


of the stamp of Robert Giffard, Jacques 


le Ber and Charles le Moyne 
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The system followed was liberal in 
conception. The seigneur paid nothing 
for his land and his only obligation, 
other than to clear a stipulated amount 
each year and to collect settlers about 
him, was to pay a guint or one-fifth 
of the value of the land if it were sold or 
passed out of the hands of the im 
mediate family ‘he seigneur in turn 
parceled it out to settlers or censitatres 
it a nominal rate which was paid to 
him yearly on St. Martin’s Day and 
consisted of half a sou and a pint of 
wheat, or sometimes a few capons, for 
each arpent of land. It was part of the 
bargain that the censitaire must bring 
his grain to the seigneurial mill and that 
he must submit to the ancient corvée by 
which he worked six days each yea 
without pay on the seigneur’s land 
Certainly this plan was not burdensome 
on the settlers who thus paid no more 
than ten or twelve sous and a bushel of 
grain for their farms. Because of this 
nominal rent the seigneur had to find 
other means of achieving an income 
instead of living off his land. It should 
be added that at the inception of the 
system the manor house of the seigneur 
was often no more than a log cabin of 
{wo rooms 
poli y of Talon was successful in 
the long run. In 1667, a few years after 
he had assumed the duties of intendant 
i census was taken which howed 


11,448 arpents under cultivation in all 


of New France There were in the 
colony 3107 head of cattle and 8&5 
heep. In the course of another year 
the acreage rose to 15,649 An arpent 


should be explained, was both a unit 
of length and of area The lineal 
irpent was 192 feet, the arpent of are 


bout five sixths of an acre 


Gradually the system began to take 
hold Many of the eigneurs became 
prosperous and their house took or 
manorial proportions Furniture was 


mported from France. Elegant chands 
hers, snowy napery and fine table aj 
pointment became the rule rather than 
he exception. There 
deal of wealth in the country by con 
nental tandards but the land 


helped out by participation in the fur 
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The Lady Lawyers Who 
Are Fighting Napoleon 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 


ollege the partners themselves have 
had a personal struggle against what 
they once jointly termed “‘the outworn 
intifeminism of medieval France.”’ At 
McGill they were two of three women 
ina law class of 75. They had to put up 
with a deal of ragging and though this 
was good-natured it left them with the 
impression that the Quebec Bar, which 
ha idmitted women only since 1942, 
regarded them as precocious. “‘At the 
hest savs Joan Gilchrist, ““‘we were 
novelties.’ 

On several occasions they had clashes 
with male class traditions and senti 
ments 

It was customary for the men to 
throw a stag party once a term and the 
lecturers winked at the fact that they 
didn’t turn up for class next day. Mrs 
Holmes proposed the women students 
hold a hen party. The three of them 
went on the town but it turned out to 
be a mild affair over a few cocktails and 
next morning they were fit enough to 
study As they entered class the men 
booed them for breaking precedent 

Once before 1 lecture the women 
sensed an uncomfortable silence—and 
the reasons for it Chey kept theu 
places with determination and the men 


students began coughing and shuffling 


their feet The lecturer mopped his 
brow, harrumphed, and said, “‘l pre 
sume you are aware of the subject this 
morning Said Mrs. Holmes firmly, 
We are.”’ There was another spell of 
coughing Uneasily the lecturer then 
isked Shall I proceed?” Said Miss 
Gilchrist By all means Whereupon 


the lecturer plunged desper itely into a 
highly detailed dissertation on the law 
rs it pertains to homosexuality 

On er iduation in 1948 Mrs. Holmes 
ind Mi 


na provincial profession il field already 


Gilchrist faced competition 


vercrowded by men They were 
smoneg the first dozen female lawyers in 
Cduebe Even today there are only 38 
Miss Gilchrist won a traveling scholar 
hip und went off to Pari fora vear to 
tudy international law Mrs. Holmes 
husband said she was too old 


working for somebody else and set her 


up on her own She became a special 


n cCrse risin out of domestic dis 
putes 
Rusiness was slow at first but he 
tuck to her des! Back at her home in 
the Town of Mount Royal her husband 
Elbert and her daughter Diane tched 
nto hare no n 
Gradually Wilhelmu Holmes pros 
pe ed and employed dom« c hel it 
home Women came to her with hus 
band troubles because, most of them 
aid, they felt he WwW id understand 
hem better than m e lawyer 
loan Gilich t returned from Pa 
ind for two years worked for another 
w firm By 1951 M Holmes 
practice was too b for | » hand 
vlome nd she took h ld cl nate 
nto partnershi; At t id of tl 
vear Mrs. Holmes’ d er, now 24 
ind a recent law g! juate of McGill 
will enter the firm as a third partner 
Miss Gilchrist describes her older 
partner as the heart’’ of the partner 
sh p and Mrs Holmes describes A is 


“the brain.”’ Mrs. Holmes wins the 
ind Miss 


confidence of the clients 
Gilchrist plans the ntricate lega 
strategy of th: ir case. Today both are 
familiar figures in the Montreal courts 
but none of the courts has got around 
yet to providing a changing room for 
women lawyers and they have to us¢ 
the rest rooms provided for female 


witnesses. 
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At first there was some confusion as 
to how they should dress. Quebec law 
decrees that women must wear a hat 
in court. Lawyers, however, are re- 
quired to appear bareheaded. At last it 
was decided that they, and the handful 
of other women lawyers, were lawyers 
first and women second. So they ap- 
pear hatless. They wear the same 
gown as the male lawyers. Beneath the 
gown the men always wear dark suits, 
wing collars, and rabats, or white string 
ties. The women wear dark suits too. 
Their rabats are a little more feminine 
than those worn by the men. 

The gown is compulsory only when a 
judge is handing down a decision or 
passing sentence. ‘Thus, when women 
lawyers appear in court for only a few 
minutes, to ask for an adjournment or a 
summons, they don’t put one on. Ox 
casionally they are mistaken for specta 
tors and court officials try to throw 
them out of the lawyers’ seats or tell 
them to cover their heads. 

During a court recess recently Mrs 
Holmes walked in the corridors and like 
the male lawyers lighted a cigarette. 
A policeman said, ““‘Women are not 
allowed to smoke in here.’ Said she, 
“I’m a lawyer and lawyers have per 
mission,”’ said the policeman, 
She replied, 
“My sex does not affect my profes 


“but you’re a woman.” 


sional privileges.”” The cop snapped 
“Put that cigarette out!’” She refused 
A sm 


you,’ 


all crowd gathered. “I'll report 


said the cop, shaking his finger 
“to the chief registrar.’’ ‘‘Good,’’ she 
said, “‘I shall be delighted to get a 
ruling.”’ A male lawyer then said, 
“You keep on chain smoking, Mrs 
Holmes, and establish the precedent 
At this the policeman flung up his arms 
and walked away. He never did report 
her She has since smoked in court 
corridors without interference 

Some male lawyers are still fazed 
when the women partners appear 
against them. One lawyer complained 
to the judge, “‘In this case I am at a 
disadvantage. I cannot use the words | 
wish to use because I am opposed by a 
Mrs. Holmes rapped the desk 
impatiently with a pencil, “Oh go 


woman 


ihead,”’ she said. “‘I can take it 
Another male lawyer left his junior 
to conduct the preliminaries of the case 
ind only entered court to make the 
final plea Not having seen Mrs 
Holmes addressing the court he con 
fused her with a witness whose status 
as a mother-in-law had had an im 
portant bearing on the case Castiga 
ing the evidence of the witness, the 


male lawyer swung round suddenly and 


The judge held up his hand. ‘“‘Permit 
me,”’ he said, “to introduce you to your 
learned opponent.” 

Like all good lawyers, Mrs. Holmes 
and Miss Gilchrist try to keep their 
cases out of court and much of their 
work borders on marriage counseling. 
Recently a young married woman dis- 
covered that her husband had a 
mistress When the wife taxed the 
husband with his infidelity he left the 
house in a huff and went to live with his 
mistress. He gave his wife a good 
allowance and legally there was little 
the firm of Holmes and Gilchrist could 
do for her except institute divorce pro 
ceedings. They quickly found out that 
the wife wanted nothing more than her 
husband back and at writing are tact 
fully trying to arrange a reconciliation 

One client’s trouble lay in the fact 
she had been living with a man to whom 
she was unmarried for twenty years 
The lawyers got their client and her 
companion together and persuaded the 
man to accept marriage 1n principle 
But he kept putting off the date 
“When he finally screws up his cour- 
age,”’ says Lawyer Holmes, “‘they’ll be 
married in our office and Joan and | 
will be the bridesmaids.’ 


Wife Becomes Servant 


The most downtrodden woman the 
two lawyers ever represented had been 
deserted back in depression days by her 
husband, a casual laborer Unable to 
provide for her children she had seen 
them removed by municipal authorities 
to institutions After the war het 
husband went into business and sud 
denly became wealthy. As the children 
reached an age to leave the institution 
he collected them one by one, in his 
Cadillac, and took them to his $40,000 
home When all the children were 
under his roof the mother was also 
invited back to join them 

But there was a snag: the man was 
living with another woman and the 
mother’s role was to be that of domestic 
servant. For the sake of being near het 
children she put up with this indignity 
Then the children began to marry 
When the last cl 


mother-servant was dismissed by her 


was married the 
husband He didn’t give his wife a 
penny So she made her living washin;s 
dishes in a hot-dog stand. Holmes and 
Gilchrist took action against the hus 
band and got the wife an allowance of 
$200 a month 

‘That poor .woman,” says Mrs 
Holme “had become so defeated and 


lonely that even with the allowance she 


pointing at Mrs. Holmes said As for went on working in the hot-dog stand 
hat lying mother-in-law there ‘ because she liked the company.”’ 
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Many cases have given the lawyers 
ammunition for their campaign against 
Quebec’s antifeminist laws. One of 
these arose out of the fact that in 
Quebec a wife who leaves her home is 
presumed to have deserted her hus- 
band. She has no legal claim to the 
custody of the children until she can 
prove in court that she has been ill 


treated. Pending the hearing of the 
case the father is entitled to the 
children. In all other provinces the 


mother and father are presumed to 
have an equal right to the children 
until one parent is awarded custody by 
the court. Quebec’s militant law had 
at least one militant result. 

A young mother came to see Holmes 
and Gilchrist. She had quit an unbear 
able domestic situation and taken her 
baby with her. A few days later the hus 
band went to her new lodgings when 
she was out and seized the baby from 
the care of neighbors. Joan Gilchrist 
advised the mother there was nothing 
they could do for her until the case was 
brought to court and _ ill-treatment 
proved. Whereupon the mother went 
back to her husband’s house and 
watched it. When he slipped out for a 
few minutes she stole her baby back 
again and fled over the Ontario borde: 

In Ontario the husband made 
second but unsuccessful attempt t 
recover the baby. This so unnerved the 
mother that she flew to England where 
she knew her Canadian citizenship 
entitled her to sanctuary and the op 
portunity to make a living. There, for 
the moment, the case rests 

clear example,” says Mrs. Holme 
“of a woman being driven out of the 
country by an unjust law 

Although few lawyers believe Holme 
ind Gilchrist will ever succeed in 
chipping out all Quebec’s anti-femals 
laws they already have one sizable chip 
to their credit 

Early in 1953 they were convinced 
that the province needed a bill to force 
runaway husbands to maintain thei: 
wives and families fetween 15,000 
and 20,000 Quebec husbands had skij 
ped over the Ontario border and left 
their dependents destitute. Other prov 
inces had mutual agreements unde 
which they rounded up one another’s 
domest deserters and forced them to 
send funds to their wives. Quebec, how 
ever, had no such reciprocal arrange 


ment for maintenance orders 


For everal month Holme nd 
Gilchrist addressed women’s group 
like the Business and Professional 


Women’s Club, LODE chapters and 
Home and School 


need for bringing Quebec into line wit! 


sociations on the 


Elbert Holmes vho 


other 


acted as his wife’s chauffeur, recall 


heard that speech so many times that ir 


the end I could recite it word for word 
myself.’ 

Che Montreal Council of Women 
i representing more ian 
hundred women’s organizations, added 
ts weirht to the , Fo the 
women lawyers drafted the roug! 
terms of the sort of bill they wanted 
passed Then the vuncil be n 
lobby provincial members of par! 
ment Mrs. Holmes headed deleg 
tion which finally was invited to m« 
Premier Duplessis. Dupless iid 
would not give the bill two minut 


thought if any of its terms conflict 
irit of the civil code 
Apparently he decided none did. L 
year the provincial government passed 
i Bill for the Reciprocal Enforcement 
of Maintenance Orders. In the sp 


with the sp 


of this year the first man to be arrested 


under its provisions—-a Montrealer who 
had not maintained his family for thre: 
years —was picked up by the police in 
Toronto. On evidence by affidavit from 
Quebec he was forced to shoulder a 
maintenance order. If he fails to remit 
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funds to his family his wages will be 
garnisheed. Since then scores of other 
absconding husbands have been made 
to meet their obligations. 

George Corbett, director of the 
Montreal Society for the Protection of 
Women and Children, “In the 
future thousands of deserted women 
will owe what help they get to Mrs 

' Holmes and Miss Gilchrist.” 

Wilhelmina Holmes, friends 
call her Billy, has been interested in 
law and reform since girlhood. Born 
in Kingston, she took an arts course at 
Queen’s University. After graduation 
she married Elbert Holmes, who had 
been Queen’s champion lightweight 
boxer and had studied telephone 
engineering. They moved to Toronto. 
During the depression she helped the 
family budget by working as an in- 
structor in the staff-training school of a 
Toronto department store. Shortly 
before the war the Holmes family 
moved to Ottawa. There she sat on the 
Canadian-American I[nter-Citizenship 
Committee 

his 


says, 


whose 


Elbert 
has progress and 
interested in her work. “‘It’s been the 
happiest six years of our lives,”’ he says. 

j ‘| to come home from the office 
wondering what I could talk about to 


wife’s .graduation 
her 


Since 


been proud of 


used 


Billy. What can you say to a woman 
ibout engineering? Now she comes 
home full of interesting news of the 


people she’s met and the cases she’s 
fighting and sometimes she keeps me 


fascinated until midnight.”’ 

Some Are Beyond Help 

interested solely in 
law cases ‘Take the people 

law,”’ “and I 

interest Her partner, who keeps the 

books, has a more statistical and techni 

handles the non 


Mrs. Holmes is 
domestic 
she says, lose 


out of 


il mind and usually 
domestic suits 

Miss Gilchrist is a native of Montreal 
ind a of MeGill in 
3efore the war she Was a St hoolteac her 
ind in 1942 was one of the first to join 
the Wrens 
spent the rest of the war in Ottawa on 
convoy 


graduate arts 


She was commissioned and 


duties connected with move 
ments 
“After that 


mood for going back to schoolteach 


> she says, “‘I was in no 


ing 
Although they wavered 
in their determination to help the 
women of Quebec win a new deal from 
Holmes and Gilchrist o« 
have admit that 
still womanly enough to be 


have never 


the law, 


easionally to some 


women are 
beyond help 

One of these tele phoned Mrs. Holmes 
her 
bed 


it her 


ind screamed that 


the 


late one night 


husband was battering down 
room door and threat ning to he 
Ip 


The called 


iced round to the house 


the police who 


in time 


lawyel! 
to pre 
ent violence 
Later the 
nd Gilchrist for help 
ten up in the bedroom when 
home drunk. The 


ake ict lor 


Holme S 


she 


woman came to 


saying was 


ilways bea 
husband came 


her 
lawvers decided to t ion 
issault 

asked what she should do 
was pending Mrs 


should lock herself 


The woman 
while the case 
Holmes told her she 
guest room 

the woman « 
Mrs. Holmes was 
“she was all bl a¢ k 


she complained, 


ip at night in the 

A few days 
office 
shocked to see that 
Once more 


later ame 


to the igain 
ind-blue.”’ 
she had been beaten up 
“Did you lock yourself in that guest 
room?” the lawyer asked 
“No,” said the woman 
why not?” she demanded 


“Well, you see,”’ said the woman 
sheepishly, “‘we keep our television 
set in the bedroom.” 
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Fact 
b if bed 


modernist 


week the magazine grew more 
articles were so 
were difficult to 
But 
The 
it was becoming 
It preached no 
it lampooned the politicians 


Some of the 
that they 
much less 


understand enjoy 


re were patches of brilliance 
curious thing was that 
increasingly political 
policy but 
vith 

Phen one day it came out with a full 


i reckless audacity 


cartoon that was utterly revolt 
Even the wretched Sleicher in the 
of Hitler could hardly 


The cartoon 


have been 
consisted 
Not 
only was Churchill depicted as old, but 
And not 

the artist gave his face a look of im 


more cruel 


merely of a drawing of Churchill 


content with senility 


potent lechery There was only one 
word for the drawing lt was obscene 

As a couple 
lunching with me next day I[ called up 
Muggeridge and asked him to join us 
And so he came to my house 


A like? He has a 


is 
unruly grey 


of political friends were 


tousled 


rough, wiry hair 
omehow gives an impression of 
rather than age His eyes are 

ind mischievous, his voice is 
ou ind he wears the kind of 


) 
clothes which show at once that he has 


no interest in his tailor 

At luncheon we set about him ‘like 
three matadors at a bull We de 
nounced him for his Churchill cartoon 
We declared him to be a savage, a bar 
bloody villain He en 
back gamely 


understand 


barian and a 
mvyed it ill and 


You 


fought 
he said 
I don’t 


ind dim his own 


don’t 
| love Churchill so much that 
t him to stay on 
riory 
The redoubtable Sir 


House as a 


Booth 


Tory 


Robert 
s in the 

raised his hands in mock supplication 
My dear Muggeridge.”’ he said, *‘I sin 
] hope you will never love me.” 
ct the debate was so violent that 
here’s only ome 
this luncheon We 


listeners! 


shouted 
wrong with 
to few Needless to 
M igger dge was unre pentant but 
ed that 
hide 


\ few wee ks later he 


zome of our thrusts had 


pierced his 


told me he was 


going to Canada to make some speeches 


ind 1 ave him letters to friends who 


would greet him with the hospitality 


that is so warmly and typically Can 


idian Then | gave him a warning 
Up to the present,”” | said, “‘Britain’s 
relations with Canada are cordial.” He 


solemnly promised to be good 
to end this part of my narrative 


Muggeridge 


returned from Canada so starry-eyed 


Just 


let me put on record that 


that he was like a young man who has 
fallen in . 


would have been happy 


love for the first time I 


to stay in Van 


couve!l he said ind never lea ve it 


] it had been 
understood, but fortunately 


Toronto | would have 

ill men do 

not fall in love with the same woman 

tl same city 

Punch behaved itself 

barbed 
made 


poli 


For some time 
very we i although it took some 
Lord and 


fun of newspapers 


digs at. Beaverbrook 


ind, or course 


ticians. Then came the crucial confe 


ence at Geneva with the disaster of 
Indo-China blackening the skies. An 
thonv Eden was in charge of the British 
delegation and he went to his task with 
1 prayer in his heart that somehow he 
would bring the world nearer to sanity 
He had to deal with Molotov it a 
moment when the black tide of Com 
munism was moving ominously icross 
the continent of Asia. He had to deal 
with Dulles who seems to have no clear 
er idea of American foreign policy than 


anyone else. 


Talk, talk, talk. Conference all day, 
conference at night, conference in their 
dreams. And nothing emerged. 

Sir Robert Boothby went to Geneva 
to have a look and when he came back 
he told half a dozen of us that not only 
was Eden making the fight of his life 
but that in stature he dominated the 
whole Perhaps 
shrewder political observer in our pub- 
lic life than Boothby. It is true that he 
also has a warm personality and (some- 
a generous mind, but he looked 
with detachment 

“Eden is carrying the whole weight 
on his shoulders,’’ he said. ‘“‘He is mer- 
ciless on himself. If war is averted, if 
really Eden will be the 
man who did it 

That night I took up Punch by my 
bedside and roamed through its pages. 
And then I came upon a full-page car- 
toon of Eden 


scene there is no 


times 
at Geneva 


peace comes, 


My first impulse was to 


seize the telephone, get Muggeridge 


out of bed and denounce him in such 
terms that he would shrivel like a 
raisin. Then I remembered that Punch 
had revived the custom of a monthly 


luncheon at its offices and that I would 
be attending one next day. So my fury 
would have to wait until then 

No politician worth his salt objects 
to criticism or attack. He would prefe1 
politician is 
But an attack upon him must 


praise but then even a 


human 


not be so cruel that it offends the very 
standards of human decency 
Here in Punch is an Anthony Eden 


so ghoulishly thin that his morning coat 
hangs on him like a 
wing collar reveals almost a skeleton’s 


shroud and his 


throat. He is smiling conceitedly as he 


to the plaudits of the 


raises his hat 


Geneva crowd and the smile reveals 


two front teeth that dominate the face 
teeth he has 


and seem to be the only 


ery and the 


Ihe eyes are wat 


stringy 
pre hair comes over his ears 


Not content wit! 
and perhaps fearful that the read 


this vicious carica 


ture 


ers would not get the meaning, the car 


toonist gives Eden an attaché case in 


which the initials “N.C.” are crossed 
out and the initials “A.E.” substi 
tuted To make sure that even the 


stupidest mind will get it there is a 


new label, “‘Ge- 


label 


suitcase in which the 


neva’ partially covers an old 
marked ‘‘Munich.” 

Aithough Eden resigned in 1938 as a 
igainst Munich he has 
Punch, taken on Cham 
He is doing i Geneva on 


prote at 


now 
according to 
berlain’s role 
us instead of a Munich, and apparently 
there is no difference between them. 

I do not criticize the political aspect 
of the cartoon. If Punch wants to lam 
poon our representative at a conference 
which is trying to save the world from 
disaster there is no law to prevent it 
The Press must be free even if it abuses 


And I have 


seldom seen a greater abuse than this 


the rights freedom bestows 


When a 
months and comes back to his 
with a body that has perilously 
weight, you do not ridicule him for his 
thinness. When a statesman is fighting 
his country’s cause in a foreign capital 


man has been 


task 


lost 


you do not ridicule his face and pro- 
claim that his legs, like his mind, are 
weak and wobbly 

3ut Muggeridge was unrepentant. 


There were about twenty guests at 
luncheon, mostly authors, politicians 


and editors, and we hurled invective 
at our host without mercy. Muggeridge 
did not make light of it He fought 
back by saying that in Britain we have 
become so namby-pamby that we are 
afraid to be anybody 


“Politicians are 


impolite to 
fair game” was the 
basis of his defense. 

Astrange, cantankerous, lovable crea 
He has a warm heart and a mind 
But 


in his anxiety to portray Eden as a self- 


ture 
which is both generous and cruel 


infatuated peddler of peace he strikes 
not only at Eden but at Britain. 

In fact, the U.S. magazine 
seized on it at once and reproduced the 
No one 
It was completely 


Time 
cartoon In its pages. can criti 
cize Time for that 
their 
politician was regarded by an 


proper to show readers how a 
sritish 
important British publication. 

But, as Shakespeare observed, the 
evil that men do lives after them. On 
the same page as the reproduction of 
the offending cartoon Time publishes a 
attack on 


leaders For 


sustained and almost savage 
British 
pretentious muddle-headedness can you 
‘*Though most out- 


political sheer, 
beat this sentence? 
know that 

old, few realize just how old and feeble 
What in the name of 
kindergarten grammar does this mean? 


siders Churchill is getting 


he has become.”’ 


Most outsiders know that Churchill is 
getting old. What do the rest of the out 
siders know?—that he is_ getting 


young 
comic strips must have heard that Sir 
Winston Spencer Churchill is a man of 


Even a public absorbed with 


some years 


The magazine is not content with 
weeping crocodile tears over Churchill's 
Eden 


As many of you know, I was and am a 


senility but it goes after as well 
supporter of Chamberlain and Munich 
Sut there was a group in the party 
against 


g Munich, and Eden 


their feelings and his own when he re 


expressed 


signed as Foreign Secretary. 
Munich had prevented 
that America had 
a night and declared that 
she would stand by France and Britain 
Hitler would 
the scene and have been 
And Eden would never have 
held office again 

But how does Time regard his cour 


Supposing 
wat Supposing 


grown up in 


have disappeared from 
there would 
no war 


wweous action. 
House of 
and no 
man can fool the British parliarent for 


I have sat with Eden in the 


Commons for eighteen years 


long. It is like the front-line trench in 
war your comrades know exactly what 
you are 


Eden is a man of honor and a man 
To say, as Time does, that 


office 


Salisbury urged him to do it as a mat 


of courage 
he resigned his great because 
ter of political expediency, is a distor 
tion of history 

3ut [| must put pen and 
take my dog Disraeli for a walk 


MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE I 


with unintentional but 


down my 


charge you 
grave disservice to the British people 
in the cartoons published — of 
Churchill and Eden 

Although you are an ardent patriot 
you have weakened the faith of vour 


you 


own people and given encouragement 
to those who seek to prove that Great 
fritain is a declining nation led by 
senility and timidity in high places. » 
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seven and a half percent. The average 
markup for all items in different chain 
stores ranged from 12.75 percent to 
14 percent. To the tobacconists, this 
proved that the chains’ cigarette prices 
were unfairly low. 

It turned out, though, that the 
average markup was almost a meaning 
less figure. Staple items like eggs and 
bread were retailed at markups of only 
four or five percent. Luxury items like 
tinned lobster or caviar might be 
marked up sky-high. How, asked the 
commission, could chain stores be com 
pelled to charge the average markup for 
any one particular item? 

Opponents of the loss-leader system 
did not succeed, either, in proving thei: 
contention that it 
shopkeepers into bankruptcy 
were that 
ruptcies in Canada had gone up a bit 


was driving smal! 
Figures 
produced to show bank 
maintenance was 
little or no 


since resale price 
forbidden, but there 


attempt to prove one fact the result of 


was 


the other. 
Indeed, the 
doubt whether the small shopkeepe 
the one to suffer from the law 
Even in the days of 
spreads 


enquiry raised some 
igainst 
price Maintenance 
the Stevens 
twenty years ago, the large department 


probe of price 


store had begun to lose its competitive 
advantage in price over the little shop 
That trend seems to have continued 
Today the so-called discount house 
which lives by ignoring the suggested 
which the manufacturer can no 
shop It 


price 

longer enforce—is a small 
corr pensates for a low profit margin not 
by huge purchases and huge turnover 
but by scant 
and small net returns. At the old sug 


gested prices it couldn’t possibly com 


cheap quarters service 


pete against the big shops—so repeal 
would put this small merchant out of 


business 


One discount house in Toronto 
owred by a man who got out of the 
army in 1945 with nothing but his 


re-establishment credits. He started on 
a shoestring Now he employs fifty 


and does an annual gross 


of $4.500.000 worth of electri 


peopl 
business 
cal appliances 

By way of contrast, a regular dealer 
who still observes the suggested prices 
would employ fifty people to handle a 
$1,000,000 a 


business of only 


gross 
year. To the opponents of price-cutting 
this proves that the discount house is a 
threat to Canadian employment. ‘To 
competition, it 


the believer price 


proves that a lot of people in the retail 


trade are wasting their time 
IN ITS REPORT, the 
unlikely to take 
It 1s expected 


commission Is 
sides in this argument 
leave the 
decision up to the Canadian consumer 


though, to 


Those who like service can go right on 
price to the 


paying the suggested 
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regular dealer. Those who prefer to pay 
less money can get the same article for a 
lower price but with no service at all. 

Like Fred A. MacGregor’s report on 
international cartels just after the war 
MacGregor was Combines Investiga- 
tion Commissioner from 1923 until he 
resigned on an issue of principle in 
1949), the loss-leader report is outside 
the regular work of the commission, 
which is to identify and break up com- 
bines in restraint of trade. Since 1924 
hundreds of investigations have been 
started, but the majority were dropped 
when it appeared no violation of the 
ict had taken place. Of the 38 reports 
completed and published, 19 led to 
»yrosecutions (one case is still pending 
ind 14 of these resulted in convictions 
Four ended in acquittals; one is still 
before the courts. 

In addition to the 38 published re- 
ports, four were completed but not 
published during the R. B. Bennett 
regime, 1930-35. Prime Minister 
fennett believed very strongly that 
publication of an adverse report was 
itself a penalty which should not be 
imposed except by judgment of a court 
One of MacGregor’s four cases between 
1930 and 1935 resulted in prosecution 
ind conviction, but the rest remain 
secret 

Until the end of World War II Mae 
Gregor ran the Combines Investigation 
Commission almost singlehandedly 
During the war he worked with the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, and 
his peacetime duties were almost 
entirely suspended.) MacGregor would 
have to de most of the initial detective 
work, then hold the enquiries and hear 
witnesses, and finally write the report 
on which, in fifty percent of all cases 
prosecutions we re based 

Critics of the Combines Investigation 
Act used to contend that MacGregor 
was acting as policeman, prosecutot 
ind judge. When the act was rewritten 
in 1952, the setup was changed to meet 
this criticism. T. D. MacDonald, who 
succeeded MacGregor as commis- 
sioner, became director of research and 
investigation- he prepares the cases 
but no longer hears them The evi- 
dence is presented to a_ three-man 
board which then produces a report. 


WHEN HON. PAUL MARTIN, Min- 
ister of National Health and Welfare, 
introduced a bill to repeal the National 
Physical Fitness Act, the debate lasted 
ibout ninety seconds. George Drew, 
Opposition Leader, said: “‘Mr. Speaker, 
before this bill is agreed to, it should 
simply be explained that it has been 
ineffective and that the minister is 
taking the proper course oa 

Said Martin: ‘‘Mr. Speaker, for the 
first time in a long time I am able to 
iwree fully with what the Leader of the 
Opposition has said.”’ 

Thus unwept, there passed into 
oblivion one of the most curious ex- 
neriments ever conducted by the feder- 
al government. The National Physical 
Fitness Act was something which, it 
now appears, nobody ever really 
wanted—vet it lasted ten and a half 
years at a cost of about $225,000 a 
year 

The act was passed in late 1943 when 
army rejections had shown that the 
average Canadian 1s In lamentable 
physical shape Parliament, having 
done its duty by the national physique, 
ipparently forgot all about it from then 
on. Under the terms of the act a 
director of physical fitness was ap- 
pointed, and agreements were con- 
cluded with several provinces whereby 
Ottawa was to assist provincial fitness 
programs with expert advice and 
modest amounts of money 

As it turned out, the amounts of 
money were so modest that the prov- 


inces wouldn’t listen to any advice. 


Grants were apportioned on a popula- 
tion basis, and they were pretty puny 

P. E. 1., for example, got $1,500 a year 
The National Physical Fitness Council, 
made up of provincial representatives, 
spent most of its time and energy 
pestering Ottawa for more. Since the 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare, which inherited the physical 
fitness administration, never regarded 
it as anything but an unwanted step 
child, these appeals fell on chronically 
deaf ears. The Physical Fitness 
Council never accomplished much of 
anything, and the job for which it was 
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originally created has not been tackled 
Why, then, did the act remain in 
force for more than a decade? 
Because some of the provincial agree- 
ments, signed in 1944, ran for ten 


years. The physical fitness division has 
been preserved, like a fossil, in the 
amber of a dominion-provincial pact 
Meanwhile, though, its national 
director has busied herself with other 
tasks Dr. Doris Plewes, a PhD in 
education who has held the job since 
1946, is a voluminous writer of pam- 
phlets on physi il fitness These have 
turned out to be the most popular of 


all that the Welfare Department pro 
duces. Only the mental-health series, 
put out by National Health, has 
equalled them in volume of public 
demand 

Dr. Plewes will stay on with Health 
ind Welfare and will continue to write 
pamphlets and supervise film material 
Federal co-operation and counsel will 
still be available to any province that 
wants it Indeed, now that the Na 
tional Physical Fitness Act is dead and 
buried, there’s a fair chance that some 
of its objectives may at last begin t 


be achieved * 
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What Will the Seaway Do 
To Your Town? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 


their heavy engines located centrally in 
order to weather ocean storms. This 
means a smaller cargo hold. Lake ships, 
on the other hand, can have engines 
and boilers crowded to the stern, pilot- 
house right up at the bow, and a huge 
unencumbered cargo hold stretching 
in-between. The result is a ship with 
tremendous cargo capacity, but a weak 
“‘middle”’ that would cause it to break 
in half in any respectable Atlantic gale 
Practically all lake ships now being 
built have cargo capacities of 25,000 
tons. The typical ocean carrier is a 
10,000-tonner 

The ore route from Seven Islands to 
Lake Erie is all within protected water 
Lake freighters, because of the lower 
freight rates their greater capacity per- 
mits, are certain to handle practically 
all of this ore traffic 
mean that at 
every trip the ore ships are 
find themselves sitting empty on Lake 
And they are going to search 


pay 


This will the end of 


going to 


Erie 
hard for down-bound 
expenses on the return trip, or part of 
it, to the Seven Islands ore docks. The 
principal down-bound cargoes will be 
grain from the Canadian prairies, most 
of it destined for export to Great 
jritain, and U.S from 
Lake Erie ports to centres like Hamil 
ton, Toronto and Montreal. 
With the completed 
will be no physical barrier to prevent 
sritish ocean ships from sailing up the 
Great Lakes to Fort William and load- 
will be an 
the ore boats 
will carry this grain to Montreal 
below far cheaper than ocean vessels 
Many of the ore boats will be able t« 
pick up Lake Erie for 
their down-bound trip since there 
are only about five million tons of coal 
ship to Hamilton, 


cargoes to 


coal moving 


seaway there 


there, but there 


barrier in that 


ing grain 


economi 
ind 


U. S. coal on 


but 


per year going by 


Toronto and Montreal, against ten 
million tons of down-bound grain, 
shipping officials expect to see a 
majority of the ore boats adopt the 
following round-trip schedule: they 


from Seven Islands 


will carry iron ore 

to Lake Erie proceed empty to the 
lakehead clean ship and load grain 
return probably to Montreal where 


they will unload their grain for transfer 


to an ocean carrier, then down river to 


Seven Islands for another cargo of ore 


All told, it is estimated that upbound 
ore and down-bound grain and coal will 


represent more than 60 percent of the 


new seaway’s tonnage. The main shi 
traffic, 


tramps encrusted with the brine of the 


therefore. will not be romantic 


seven seas and fiying the flags of 
foreign lands; it will be largely the 
Same pot bellied, none too-pretty but 
efficient lake freighters which ply the 


Great Lakes today 


“The seaway will bring a great many 


more ocean ships into the Great 
Lakes,”’ says transport economist Mc- 
Leod, “‘but the lake freighter isn’t 


going out of business; it’s going to have 
even more work to do.” 
N Ww 


ground, 


against this 
let’s examine the 


potentialities in more detail 


general back 


economic 
region by region across Canada 


NEWFOUNDLAND: Although the 
industrial area of Ontario and Quebec 
expects to reap the main benefits of the 
seaway, the existing 
industrialization will be far than 
that of Newfoundland and Labrador 
“The outstanding industrial stimula 
tion,”’ Transport Minister Chevrier 
has said, “promises to be in the ore 


gain relative to 


less 


fields of Labrador and Quebec’s Un- 
gava. The seaway will lead to a far 
greater and more rapid development of 
the ore fields. And it has been arranged 
that the men to be employed in Labra- 
dor shall be recruited as far as possible 
in Newfoundland. The mines will pro- 
vide the province with a substantial 
royalty revenue and vast new employ- 
ment opportunities.”’ 

The iron fields, their railroads and 
port will require thousands of families. 
The combination of seaway and iron 
ore promises to be to Newfoundland a 
slightly smaller edition of what oil and 
pipe lines have been to Alberta. Seven 
Islands, a backwoods Quebec hamlet of 
and 600 Indians five years 
ago, burgeon after the seaway 
opening into Canada’s No. 1 port 
from the standpoint of cargo tonnage 
All of that 20 million tons of 


600 whites 
ill 


handled 


ore per year will have to pass out 
through Seven Islands’ harbor. Mont- 
real, Canada’s leading port today, 


handles about 15 million tons of water 
freight a year, but the comparison is 


iron ore is 


not a fair one because 
extremely heavy and handled by 
iutomatic means, whereas much of 


Montreal's freight is general cargo in 
bulky consignments requiring indi 
vidual handling and distribution 


MARITIMES: The seaway will add 


both credits and debits to the Mari- 
times’ economy For thing, 


Maritimers are close to Labrador and 
its promising new field of employment 


Rand H. Matheson, 


According tc 


executive manager of the Maritimes 
Transportation Commission, Halifax 
and Saint John, the Maritimes’ two 
main ports, wil! handle a smaller ton- 


nage after the seaway is completed. But 
since these ports even now h indle ocean 
freight to and Canada 
largely in winter when the St. Lawrence 
Matheson 
iused by 
Engineers say the suggestion 
with 
icebreakers is impractical because the 
would flow through and 
powerhouse turbines. So 


from central 


is frozen, believes the re 


duction ¢ the seaway may not 
be large 
to keep the seaway route open 
broken ice 
wreck the 
exports and imports of general cargo 
continuous twelve 


still 


which require a 


month movement, will require 


rail to the Maritime ports for export. 
Because of the present shallow St. 
Lawrence canals there is little regular 
water freight traffic between Maritimes 
and Great Lakes ports. Maritimers 
have always complained that rail 
freight rates to central Canada have 
been unjustly high because of the lack 
of water competition, claiming that 
this has been one of the principal bar- 
riers to Maritime development. The 
new St. Lawrence canals may change 


this. Many Maritimes products like 
pulpwood, paper, lumber and _ steel 
which now reach central Canada 


largely by rail will come by ship at a 
saving of several dollars per ton. New 
Brunswick’s pulp and paper industry, 
already the province’s main employer, 
may find new markets in central 
Canada and the U.S. 

Three Maritimes products that may 
not benefit from the seaway are coal, 
sugar and potatoes. Because they are 
harvested late, potatoes are not ready 
to be shipped until after the St. Law 
rence is frozen, and so they have to be 
shipped by rail. Raw sugar comes by 
ship from the West Indies and is 
refined at Montreal and the Mari 
times Some sugar companies are 
said to be moving their 
refineries into Ontario—the main mar 
ket—-when the seaway permits a direct 
ship haul between the West Indies and 
Lakes 

The long-anticipated seaway 
for Nova Scotia’s 
industry now seems likely 
Because of the stiff 


considering 


the Great 
boost 
hard-pressed coal 
to backfire 


competition from 


U.S. coal, Maritimes coal comes west 
ward only as far as Montreal, and 
needs a government freight subsidy to 
make it competitive with U. S. coal 


even that far. Now, with the entry of 
Labrador ore into the seaway picture it 
looks as if Maritimes coal is still going 
to be on the 
Ontario markets are 


losing end as far as 
concerned 
Competition between ore boats for 


stiff be 


tons of 


down-bound cargoes will be 


will be 20 million 
upbound ore against 15 million tons of 


And coal 


cause there 


down-bound grain and coal 


will be a popular down-bound cargo 
because it will be loaded at | S. Lake 
Erie ports, eliminating the empty run 
to the lakehead necessary to get grain 


Halifax and Saint John in winter It is expected that U. S. coal rates to 
But traffic in grain, the principal Canadian ports like Toronto and 
winter export through Halifax and Montreal will be bid down sharply, and 
Saint John, may decrease sharply, for a transport department official pre 
the seaway will move grain more dicted that freight subsidies would 
rapidly down the Great Lakes to Mont probably still be required to kee 
real and overseas, leaving smaller Maritimes coal competitive with U.S 
winter carry-overs to be shipped by coal as far as Montreal 
—_}+— 
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“Whatever the seawav’s effect. 


Montreal will feel most of it 


QUEBEC: Montreal, Three Rivers 
and Quebec City opposed the seaway 
for years, feeling that a deep-water 
route into the Great Lakes would let 
ocean shipping bypass their harbors 
Now their opposition, if it is opposition 
it all, is lukewarm, and for the past 
few years the Montreal Metropolitan 
Commission has favored the seaway. 

Transport Minister Chevrier, the 
cabinet minister responsible for pro- 
moting the seaway idea and appeasing 
its opposition, said recently, ‘“Montreal 
will not only remain Canada’s greatest 
port, it will become increasingly 
larger.”’ 

Whatever the effect, bearish or 
bullish, Montreal will feel most of it, 
for it handles three times the water 
freight of Three Rivers and Quebec 
City combined. 

First, what will Montreal’s seaway 
losses be? 

There is no doubt that a great deal of 
upbound freight destined for central 
Canada and the U. S., which now un- 
loads from ocean ships at Montreal 
for transfer to canal-size ships or rail, 
will go on nonstop to ports farther 
inland. 

“But every ocean ship arriving at 
Montreal is not going to continue 
1utomatically to Toronto and beyond 
just because the seaway is there,”’ Dr 
Q. J. Firestone, Department of Trade 
and Commerce economist, says 

The reason will be that the ocean 
freighters will find the lake freighters 
stiff competition above Montreal 
Foreign-owned ocean ships will have 
the advantage of lower wage costs for 
their crews. but this will be offset by 
the greater capacities of the lake 
freighters and by the fact that the ore 
carrying lakers will be competing ag- 
gressively for down-bound cargoes So 
the ocean freighters that bypass Mont- 
real to bring cargoes into the lakes will 
often be hard put to find return cargoes 

Ocean vessels will occasionally sail 
to the Lakehead and load grain to be 
carried direct to Europe, but this will 
be the exception rather than the rule. 
The fact that lake vessels carry up to 
800.000 bushels and ocean vessels 
iround 350,000 bushels will still make 
it more economical to trans-ship grain 
cargoes at a St. Lawrence port Mont- 
real believes that deepening of the St. 
Lawrence will divert no more of its 
traffic to Great Lakes ports than did 
deepening of the Hudson River divert 
New York traffic upstream to Albany 
In 1931 the Hudson was dredged to 27 
feet so that 85 percent of ocean shipping 
could bypass New York and proceed 
140 miles inland to Albany before un- 
loading Yet Albany has developed 
into only a minor seaport with little 
ipparent effect on New York whose 
harbor tonnage has tripled during the 


same period. 


EASTERN ONTARIO: The St 
Lawrence valley from Kingston to the 
Quebec border, largely bypassed in 
the current postwar Ontario expansion, 
has hopes higher than any other area in 
Canada for a seaway-induced industrial 


boom. But government economists are 
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cautious. The area will certainly boom 
for the next five years while the billion 
dollar job employing an estimated 
15,000 men is in progress. But hopes 
for a permanent boom depend on two 
factors: 1. direct access for ocean ship- 
ping; 2. a nearby source of cheap and 
abundant electric power. 

As for access to ocean shipping, every 
port from Cornwall to the head of the 
lakes will have this advantage and it 
isn’t going to work exclusively in favor 
of the eastern Ontario river ports 

And Ontario hydro officials say 
eastern Ontario’s proximity to the St 
Lawrence powerhouse will actually give 
it little special advantage “Power 
from all sources is pooled in one large 

explains 
Chairman 


southern Ontario system,” 
Power Commission Vice 
George Challies, ‘‘and there are no 
geographical advantages.” He says 
suggestions that eastern Ontario be 
given a preferential power rate or else 
that a block of power be reserved for it 
are both impossible. 


SOUTHERN ONTARIO: The big 
gest seaway benefit to southern Ontario 
will be its 1,100,000 horsepower of 
hydro-electric power, not the ocean 
ships it will let into the lakes. Ontario’s 
great postwar industrial boom has 
developed largely on cheap electric 
power. Ninety percent of the province’s 
industry is now dependent on electric 
power; two thirds of Ontario’s hydro 
is used by industry. An increase in 
the cost of this power might bring 
Ontario’s growth to a standstill, and 
require an immediate round of price 
increases on a multitude of foodstuffs 
and articles produced by electricity 

Since the end of the war Ontario’s 
power supply has barely managed to 
keep ahead of the growing demand that 
the province’s industrial growth has 
imposed And current growth will 
leave Ontario short of power by 1959 
unless other power is found. For that 
other power, Ontario has two alterna 
tives steam power plants, or tapping 
the great potential of the St. Lawrence, 
the only major low-cost hydro site left 
within economical power-transmission 
distance. 

Because it is backed by the tre 
mendous reservoir of the Great Lakes 
and has little seasonal variation in 
flow, the St. Lawrence is capable of 
producing very cheap power. The cost 
per kilowatt hour at Niagara, where 
two enormous five-mile underground 
tunnels are required, is almost double: 
and steam-produced power is nearly 
three times as expensive. The saving 
to Ontario by using St 
power instead of the steam-produced 


Lawrence 


power otherwise necessary will be 
about $30 millions per year—-$6 per 
resident. 

“The new St. Lawrence power will 
probably not speed up Ontario’s indus 
trial growth,’’ says Commission Vice 
Chairman Challies ‘After all, for the 
past eight years Ontario has had an 
industrial boom almost beyond belief 
But with power growing short, that 
boom couldn’t have gone on. What St 
Lawrence power will do is guarantee 
that Ontario’s incredibly rapid growth 
will continue at the same rate for 
another decade. That in itself will be a 
tremendous thing.” 

Ontario industry will also get a boost 
from the seaway in cheaper delivery 
rates on exports like cars, implements, 
paper, lumber, cheese and meats, the 


result of loading such products directly 
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Toronto and Hamilton 


are squaring off for the bie 


seaway duel: Who'll cet the foreign-ship traffic? 


on ocean ships jut every lake town 
isn’t going to sprout suddenly with 


factories simply because it will be able 
to ship its products direct to Liverpool 
foreign-trade 


or Brussels,” says a 


authority. ““The effect will be a grad- 
ual broadening of markets for goods 
from the Great Lakes area: it won't 


produce overnight miracles Ontario 
has fairly 
shipping on small ocean vessels that 


Law 


already good direct overseas 
can pass through the present St 
rence canals.”’ 

Although changes in export volum« 
may Ontario’s foreign 


come slowly 


import pattern will probably change 


immediately. The big seaway question 
bothering Ontario today is: what ports? 

By far the Ontario market 
for both industrial raw materials and 
finished retail goods is an area within 50 
Hamilton or 


biggest 


Toronto 
lack 


full return cargoes because of lake-ship 


either 
Since 


miles of 


harbors ocean vessels may 


competition and are prevented by law 


from trading between lake ports, they 
will unload, turn around and get back 
to Montreal as fast as they can. The 
big Chicago market will lure many 
deep into the Great Lakes, but it is 


expected that a | number will un- 


load 


Hamilton rather than continue farther 


entire cargoes it Toronto or 


with uneconomical part cargoes for 
say, Windsor or Fort William. Hamil- 
ton and Toronto then will grow 


greatly is distribution centres, their 
docks and warehouses handling foreign 


Winnipeg 


in addition to goods for their 


goods for as far as and 
beyond, 
own immediate re 

But picking a winner in the Hamil 


ton-Toronto duel for foreign-ship traffic 


is the seaway story’s prize puzzle. Both 
have excellent natural harbors, with 
Hamilton’s slightly the better To- 
ronto has the better rail service but 


less traffic 
will clear truck traffic faster. They have 
ibout equal markets to serve as import 


Hamilton, with 


congestion, 


Toronto, its own congested 


Hamilton, all of 
Ontario 


harbors 
area south-western 


Perhaps the best indication 


of what will happen is what is hap- 
pening now. Since 1946 the traffic of 
small canal-size ocean freighters into 
the Great Lakes has built up rapidly 


this 


and Toronto has attracted more of 
other lake 
Last year 286 
210 


overseas tonnage than any 
S or Canadian 
ocean illed at Toronto, 
it Hamilton and 162 at 


‘Toronto’s cargo tonnage unloaded was 


port U 
ships 


Chicago 


three times Hamilton’s 


What Toronto and Hamilton gain in 
seaway traffic will be offset by losses 
they are beginning to feel now in coal 
ind oil imports The switch to oil 


heating has sharply cut coal imports, 


and now the rapid extension of pipe 
the 


products by ship 


lines is cutting importation of oil 
But coal and oil are 
bulk cargoes handled largely by 
matic whereas the 


generai 


auto- 


means new seaway 
and package 


in small consignments that will 


cargoes will be 
freight 


require individual handling and ware 


housing The result will be busier 
harbors, despite reduced tonnages, with 
more jobs for stevedores, truckers and 
railway crews, and more business for 


banks, export and import brokers 
What about the prediction that To- 
ronto will have another million citizens? 
A transport department official agrees 
that an Ontario population jump of a 
million is probable, and he feels that 
judging by the present trend a big part 
of this growth—‘‘maybe more than 
haif’’——will be in the Toronto area. The 


that favors Toronto is not its 
harbor so much as the trend for indus- 
tries This probably 


means that Toronto’s housing shortage 


factor 


centralize 


will continue, some real-estate men hint- 
ing that prices can still go up in spite 
of the fact the 
the Ontario price 
materials 

But Toronto and Hamilton will not 
grab everything and secondary ports of 
call for 


Possibilities are 


seaway should reduce 


for some building 


ocean shipping will develop 


Kingston, Cobourg 


Port Credit (which already has _ re- 
ceived a $4 million federal grant for 
harbor expansion Port Colborne, 
Windsor, Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, 


Port Arthur and Fort William 


Some municipal authorities and 
boards of trade have predicted a 
revival of the small lake ports that 
were once flourishing pioneer towns 
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I wouldn’t give two hoots for one, 
But 
spearmint chews 
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Are dismal substitutes for one 


PHLLENI 


HAMMER 


ind have since receded into obscurity 


Leod, the 


economist 


Department of Transport 


is not too optimistic on this 


score “There will be individual ex 
ceptions ‘ he said, “‘caused by new 
industries establishing in small lake 


that have harbors suitable 


for development 


side towns 
general the 
able to 
25 miles to unload 
go.”’ Obviously 
will suffer through elimina 
transfer 


in 
bigger ocean ships won't be 


afford to stop every 


1 ton of ca many small 


lake ports 
tion of 


grain business —the 
transferring of cargo from shin to rail 
the the big 
carriers to carry grain on 
trip direct from Lake Superior to Mont 
real 


Lake-shipping men 


Seaway 


when seaway permits ore 


their return 


that the 
shipbuilding on 


suggest 

could revive 

the Great Lakes 


Bay ports where it became a 


especially at Georgian 
booming 
ind this may 


offset the grain-transfer losses 


industry during the war 


PRAIRIES: No stands to 


group 


gain more from the St. Lawrence sea 
way than the prairie grain farmers. The 
cost of moving grain between Fort 
William and Montreal varies slightly, 
depending on the transfer port used, 
but averages 20 cents a bushel. Chev 
rier estimates that the seaway will 
cut costs six cents a bushel On the 
present volume of grain coming east 
ward through the Great Lakes, this 


will mean a saving of about $20 millions 
a year to prairie farmers 
What about.the effect on W innipeg? 


This prairie city dreamed of becoming a 


great city as gateway to the mushroom 
ing west, but saw the dream explode 
when Vancouver boomed into the 
leading western distribution centre 


with completion of the Panama Canal 
during World War | 

The Panama Canal struck a double 
barreled blow at Winnipeg. It made it 
export a deal of 


cheaper to good 
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prairie grain through Vancouver, grain 
which previously went through 
Winnipeg. And it also made it cheaper 
to send much prairie-bound and B. C 


east 


bound freight by ship to Vancouver fo: 
distribution, instead of by rail to Win 
nipeg for from there 
“Most of the British-made smallwares 
sold in Winnipeg says H 
Oldham, U. K. Trade Commissioner in 
Toronto, “Shave reached Winnipeg by 
way of the Panama Canal Van 
couver. This is « heaper for some goods 
than to unload them at Montrea 
ship them west by rail from there.’ 

Today about 


grain year go through Vancouve! 


distribution 


stores,”’ 


and 


ind 


three million tons of 


per 
and ten million tons through Winnipeg 
and the Great Lakes 


There is a nort} 


south line about 100 miles east of the 
Saskatchewan-Alberta border krown 
in the grain trade as the “‘divide,”’ west 
of which it is cheaper to ship grain t: 
Britain via Vancouver and the Panam: 
Canal, and east of which it is cheaper t« 


ship via Winnipeg and the Great Lakes 
The seaway, by cutting six 
bushel off the Great Lakes freight rate 


cents 


will shift this divide farther west and 
bring more grain east through Win 
nipeg 

No one will predict whether the sea 


way will return the freight 


traffic Winnipeg lost to the Panama all 


some oft 


water route and Vancouver Most 
prairie-bound freight originating in 
Ontario and Quebec, such as farm 
implements and foodstuffs, already 


goes to Winnipeg by rail ind is dis 
tributed from there jut many com 
modities moving from Ontario and 


Quebex to B.. ( 
headed tor 
0) hy 


also many imports 


western Canada 
the 


Vancouver instead of crossing Canad 


from 


Europe Panama Canal t 


by rail 
between 


With direct ship connections 
Montreal and Fort Willian 
and between Europe and Fort Willian 

traffic the Panan 

Canal may be diverted up the 
Lakes 
distributional centre 


freight now using 
Great 


and Winnipeg will become its 


BRITISH COLUMBIA: Japan an 
India ire 
will 


growing as grain markets anc 
through Van 


grain-division official ir 


continue to buy 


But 


couver 


the Department of Trade and Con 
merce predicted a cut, “maybe on 
third,”’ in the flow of grain throug! 
Vancouver At a cent a bushel fo: 
transfer costs, this would lose Van 


couver about $400,000 a vear 
But the 
Columbia 


will give Britis} 
a much bigger market for its 
products in Ontario by 


Seaway 


permit 
from V 
through the Panama Canal to Ontario 


ships to travel direct incouve! 


rerminals, the 
which 


ports. Saguenay ship 
handles most of 
Panama-Montreal 


Is now carrying cargoes of B. C 


ping company 


today’s Vancouver 


trade, 


lumber, apples and canned fish to 
Montreal, but because of the Montreal 
Toronto rail transshipment now ré 


most B. C 
Ontario by ra 


quired, it is cheaper for 
products to come to 
across the prairies 

On the seaway’s regional box scor 
then, are both gains and losses. For the 


nation as a whole, economic adviser Dy 


has an } 


who 


for 


gazing 


Firestone 
reputation 
crystal 


internat 
hard-headed 


iona 
economic 
sums it up: “The St 
Lawrence seaway 
that 
cumulative impact on Canadian growth 
than anything that has happened 
the building of the 
railways.”’ 


will set off a 
will 


cham 
reaction have a greater 
since 


transcontinental 
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IN 
THE EDITORS’ 
CONFIDENCE 


Dear Reader, Merry Christmas 


HE OLD song about it being June 

in January has always had a 
certain significance around these 
offices for often enough we find our- 
selves planning articles for our June 
issue soon after New Year’s Day. 
Conversely, by the time June comes 
around, we’re deep into winter. 

For instance, on June 21 this year, 
the longest day (and, it seemed to us, 
the hottest), we found ourselves 
gazing out of our window and think- 


ing about a white Christmas. For, 
although many of our topical articles 
must be written, researched and 
rushed into type in a very short time, 
there are others which take several 
months and, in occasional cases, 
several years to go from idea to 
printed page. 

The reason we were thinking about 
Christmas in June is that James 
Bannerman had just phoned to tell 
us that he had completed his re- 
searches into a rather unique Christ- 
mas idea which we expounded to him 
in February. And Peter Whalley, the 
mad cartoonist, had just delivered 
what seems to us to be a series of 
delightful cartoons with a Christmas 
flavor. Whalley started working on 
Christmas ideas, at our suggestion, 
toward the beginning of March. We 
could almost see the soft snow falling 
and hear the tinkle of yuletide bells 
and the heavy breathing of yuletide 
shoppers through the blue haze of 
summer. 

At this point, however, we had 
turn our attention to the spring of 
1955. Back from a tour of the prairie 
provinces Norval Bonisteel 
with a collection of rare photographs 
which we expect to publish about 
that time in connection with the 


came 


Alberta 
Bonisteel spent 


bundredth anniversaries of 
and Saskatchewan. 
several weeks digging them out of 
various archives and libraries all the 
way from Montreal to Calgary. 
Between row and next year we'll 
have completed our selection of the 
thousands of pictures he’s sieved 
through. 

Having moved mentally into the 
next year we were pulled back to 
November 1954 when Blair Fraser 
came from Greenland and Pierre 
Berton from Baffin Island in the 
Arctic. We’ve had several people 
exploring various aspects of the Can- 
adian north lately, and we plan to 
bring you their findings in one of our 
November issues. A full year’s 
thought and planning will have gone 
into it when (or, perhaps we should 
say, if) it’s complete. 

In addition, we did some thinking 
about June in June for we were hard 
at work planning our June covers. 
Not this year’s covers, of course 
next year’s. 

No single issue of Maclean’s, then, 
is the product of a sudden burst of 
energy, but of a long continuing pro- 
cess. Take this current issue, for 


example. The Costain series had its 


genesis, if we recall rightly, three or 
four years ago. We happened to meet 
Costain at a cocktail party and he 
told us he was writing a history of 
French Canada. We said instant- 
ly we'd like to publish if The 
manuscript was in our hands more 
than a year ago but we held up 
publication until we could get il- 
lustrations that do justice to the text. 
On the other hand, our leading article 
about the St. Lawrence Seaway had 
its genesis only a few weeks ago. The 
day the U. S. Congress ratified the 
seaway bill, Fred Bodsworth set to 
work. His manuscript was practically 
torn from his typewriter and rushed 
to our printing plant on north Yonge 
Street. 

All of which explains, perhaps, why 


editors sometimes seem slightly con- 


fused. Around about now we ought 
to be thinking about Valentine’s Day. 


Say, what year is this, anyway? * 
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An occasion for celebrating! 


Luck like this deserves a celebration character t -aditionally Laba 


with lighter, smoother Anniversat \lk don't wait for the ext 
It's brewed especially for occasion feeling thirsty is enough o 
like this, with a lightness that will a bottle, or better still ; 
make tomorrow as happy a today, lighter, lhe? \nniver 
combined with all the body and John! abatt L imited 
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This man 
‘an help you with vour 


INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 


/ ES, he can because he’s a postman and will... 
if you wish . . . bring you the benefits of our 


strictly confidential ‘‘guidance-by-mail’’ investment 


sery ice. 


Phrough this service we now maintain regular contact 


with many investors large and small... 


analysing their requirements, making suggestions and 
information on securities in 


providing up-to-date 


which they may be interested. 


Write us today ... without obligation ... for the 
answer to any specific investment problem you may 
framing the investment 


have or for assistance in 


policy best suited to your needs. 


NESBITT, [THOMSON 
AND COMPANY, LIMITED 
Head Office: 355 St. James Street West, MONTREAL 


734 
Earn More In 
; is your year to earn extra cash! Let 
how to do it ! 


Send your nc 


ig 
3 


for FREE money-makir 
Reg Dawe, Local Agents Division, 
Maclean's Magazine 

481 University Ave. 

Toronto 2, Canada. 


OU CAN’T faze a Westerner, 

male or female. The female we 

have in mind was a Moose Jaw 
woman who drove home late in a 
teeming rain wearing a short jacket 
that would be no protection at all 
for the billowing skirt of her best 
taffeta gown. She was so sure the 
dress would be ruined she even con- 
sidered squirming out of it, leaving 
it in the car and making a dash for 
her door in jacket and slip, but there 
was a street lamp right in front of 
the house and someone might happen 
along. Just then someone did, a rain- 
soaked stranger whom she promptly 
accosted. 

“Would you be so 
asked, ‘‘as to go into that 
turn left at the end of the hall, and 
bring me one of the long coats you 
Without 
a word he went into the house, down 
the hall, turned left, brought her a 
long coat he found hanging there and 


kind,’’ she 


house, 


will find hanging there?” 


went on his way as though in Moose 
Jaw things like that happened every 
rainy night. 


Hamilton police have been hand- 
ing out silver dollars to drivers in 
a courtesy campaign, and one con- 
stable made an eager beeline for a 
driver who actually stopped his car 
and got out to help children cross 
the street. He was considerably 
redfaced when on closer inspection 
the courteous one turned out to be 
1 civvy-clad sergeant in the police 
safety division, which had launched 


the program. 


On a sunny June evening a Fort 
Garry woman passed a neighbor and 
his boy striding down the street side 
by side, wearing a couple of thunder 


| GIVE YOU “OUR DADS’~ -> 
“AND YOURE WELCOME {~~ 
TO ‘Em/ 


4 
) at 
< { 
- —— 
cloud frowns. When she got to them 


house there was wife and mother 


ifter them from the 


staring dism: 
front door and shaking her head 
‘What a time I’ve had with them!” 
she sighed. ‘““Tommy made such a 
fuss about the new tie I bought him 


at | 


He wouldn’t put it on—unti 
Jim clouted him.” 

‘Don’t worry.” her friend coun- 
Where 


seled “They'll get over it 
are they going, all dressed up 

father and son banquet 
and young Tommy’s got to propose 


the toast to ‘Our Dads.’ ”’ 


‘Chis Calgary woman had such a 
time finding the dress she wanted 

she must have tried on a dozen 
before she discovered the right one 
And is if that weren’t enough for a 
body to stand, when the clerk had 
put all the rejects back on the racks 
and went to get the selected garment 
wrapped, the skirt was missing. The 
staff turned the store upside down, 
the frustrated shopper left her ad 
dress in case it turned up and could 


HALLO- MADAME 
TROOSEAU'S ?- 
(a UNCOVERED 
SOMETHING / 


be delivered later, and she even 
phoned back to the manager after 
she got home. But the skirt wasn’t 
found until the 


to be anywhere, 


customer went to bed that night 
and discovered she had it on under 


the dress she’d worn shopping. 
eee 


A Frederi@ton lumberman who’s as 
trusting as other New Brunswickers 
never locks his car door or worries 
about what he leaves lying on the seat 
was considerably let down whet 


a fortv-ounce bottle of the finest 


Scotch whisky vanished from the 
driver’s seat In fact, he’d had it 
knocking about in the car so long 
he wasn’t even sure whet t dis 
appeared. Some time later he gave 
his car a thorough house cleaning 
there was the missing bottle carefully 
tucked under the seat The seal wa 
unbroken and to the neck had beer 
tied a rte I thought sumone mig! 
of took he 


Excitement reached a peak at 
seven-year-old’s birthday party 1 


Edmonton with a rousing session of 


gumdrop gobble. The youngsters 
played it in pairs, holding hands to 
cheating as they gobbled 


away at opposite ends of a short piece 


prevent 


of string, the winner getting tne 
gumdrop tied in the middle But 


when the shouts of victory had died 
away one remaining pair were dis 
covered still gobbling, gobbling, gob 
bling with mounting frustration ana 
the gumdrop still dangling They 
didn’t have a front tooth betwee: 


them. 


Parade pays 35 to 310 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No contributions 


can be returned, 


iddress Parade. c/o 


Maclean's Magazine, 481 University Ave.. Toronto. 
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All of them! 

Most of them are feeling fine and want to stay that 
way. And that’s exactly why they need a doctor. 
For the surest way to stay healthy is to get in the 


habit of consulting a doctor regularly. 


\ prompt report to your doctor of any real change 
in your physical condition may allow him to halt 

a disease before it becomes serious. A regular medi- 

cal check-up may detect some illness before you are 


aware of it. 
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need a doctor? 


And in treating and consulting with you 
the years. your doctor builds valuable re 
your physical assets and liabilities. He 
your emotional make-up. He can do more 
when he has an intimate 


as a person. 


Through your doctor you can take ad\y 


the vast resources of medical science at 


advances in treatment of many condition 


Perhaps, at the moment, you dont have 


One of 
iy 
Parke 
phystu 


many of these people 


through 


cords on 


gets to know 


ior you 


understanding of you 


antage of 


id recent 


a family 


a series of 
pt and p 
Da & ( 


physician. If not, st irt making 


don't wait for an e1.ergency to lorce you into a 


inquiries nou 
frantic search for a doctor. 


You may vish to consider several doctors 
before you pick the one who is “right” for you 
Once you have mile your selection. give 
your comple Le contic once s you would any 
trusted member of 
your doctor is the “preventive 


family can have, 
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says T. Y. Arseneau 


They warned us about the “Alaska Highway...” pr ie geese 


+ 

: 5 “People who had made the long overland trip to Alaska called it a ‘hazardous journey’ and 
‘ cautioned us to take along at least two sets of special heavy-duty tires! My wife and I settled for 
Ses ae Atlas Grip-Safe Cushionaire Tires and the famous guarantee you get with them. 


“In the wilds of Canada we found Atlas “But we didn’t even have a flat. Our Atlas 
dealers ready and willing to back these tires pulled through mud, snow and razor-sharp 
tires without delay or quibbling. gravel with enough traction for two cars. 


“We had to travel in ‘convoys’ of 3 or 4 cars to make The famous guarantee on Atlas tires 
sure we would have help when needed. Good thing is honored on-the-spot by 38,000 
we did~—one car in our group had 17 flats!” Atlas dealers in Canada and 48 states. It pays to get tires and tubes that are 
IMPERIAL built for tough use and extra mileage. 
EVERYWHERE IN CANADA (€SS0) ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE Every Atlas tire Is fully guaranteed 
sencte in writing by Imperial Oil Limited. 
TRADE MARK 3 YRIGHT 1884, ATLA , MPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
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